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PRINCE NAPOLEON AT LEGHORN. 


aes are two theories current in England about the 
Emperor of the Frencu. By one set of political ob- 
servers he is regarded as a clever, a harmless, and a lucky 
man, who has indeed done some queer things in his time, 
but who suits the French, and is a stanch friend of Eng- 
land. These persons are determined to look with indul- 
gence on all he does. He really means well to Italy—he is 
inclined to permit as much freedom to exist as is safe—he 
wants nothing for himself from the war—and the sincerest 
wish of his heart is to preserve peace. There are others, 
again, who have formed an exactly opposite opinion of him. 
They cannot forget the crimes which led him to the throne, 
and they see in his subsequent career evident traces of a 
policy which simply consists in using the language of demo- 
cracy and peace in order to establish, both within and beyond 
the limits of France, a tyranny of armed force. It is very 
important that we should know which theory is the right 
one, as the conduct of England will obviously be guided in 
many important points by the opinion we entertain of our 
nearest neighbour. It may be that the supporters of neither 
view are entitled to speak with absolute confidence ; but it is 
to be observed that those who maintain the more favourable 
opinion have no very strong argument to urge in its favour, 
except that they think as they wish; while more unfriendly 
critics can point to a number of corroborative facts, the cumu- 
lative force of which amounts to strong, if not decisive, proof. 
On many occasions their anticipations have notoriously been 
fulfilled. They have more especially been justified by the 
event in their often-repeated prediction that the Emperor 
would pick a quarrel with Austria. But it is not often that 
motives and actions can be tested on so large a scale 
as when a Sovereign assumes the responsibility of a whole 
war. We must usually look to gmaller indications if we 
wish to estimate the tendency of a general policy. At pre- 
sent, the chief assertion of those who take an unfavourable 
view of Louis Napo.eon’s character is that this Italian 
war is meant to spread Imperialism in Italy ; and this week an 
event has happened which gives the very strongest colour to 
this assertion. On the supposition that Louis Napo.Eon 
means to turn the cry for Italian independence to the purposes 
of his own selfish aggrandizement, the arrival of Prince 
Napoteon at Leghorn is much the most important and 
significant event that has taken place since the beginning of 
*he war, and of the troubles that preceded open hostilities. 
Even if the Austrians are not chased in a month into the 
Adriatic, but retain some of the great fortresses on which 
they have expended so much science, money, and time, Lours 
Napo.tEon may make a very good thing out of the war. It 
is highly probable that there will be a considerable portion 
of Italy to be given away to new rulers. Tuscany is already 
vacant; and if the Austrians retired from the Po, the plain 
of Milan, and the Duchies, would be open to any arrange- 
ment that the Emprror might please to make for them. 
The States of the Church east of the Apennines would be 
so glad to get rid of their priestly tyrants, that they also 
are practically in the gift of the future arbiter of Italy. 
We do not venture to anticipate history, but we think that 
there is every reason to suppose that Louis Napongon in- 
tends to divide the spoil between Sardinia and a new king- 
dom .of Central Italy, to be created for the benefit of his 
cousin. Such a termination of the struggle would be attended 
with many advantages to him and his dynasty, and yet he 
might take credit for extreme moderation, and ask the 
world to admire his forbearance in not demanding any 
increase to the territory of France. He would have two 
dependent kingdoms ready to follow his lead in anything, 
anc both connected with him by family ties. Sardinia would be 
kept in good order by being placed between France and 


French Italy, and the spectre of Constitutionalism might thus 
be laid for many years. It is the ambition of all military 
monarchies to have a cluster of surrounding satellites. The 
great king feels greater when he has little kings as his satraps, 
and there is no tribute to power more welcome than that of a 
dependent independence. Lovis Napoteon would be a 
bigger man in Europe if he could virtually direct the move- 
ments of two-thirds of Italy. The Imperial system would 
have the prestige of increasing success, and the Emperor 
would have gained the private satisfaction of having removed 
to a comfortable distance a very troublesome relative. A 
war which should end by getting Prince NapoLzon away 
from Paris and established as the head of Bonapartism in 
Italy, would amply repay its author for the fatigue of a 
campaign and the death of a few thousands of his subjects. 
So far as the Italians are concerned, it is probable that 
Louis Napoteon wiil meet with no opposition in carryi 
out this project. Sardinia now acts entirely under Fren 
guidance. If Vicror Emmanver had been a free agent, his 
treatment of the confiding Tuscans would seem rather un- 
worthy of him and them. They threw themselves into his 
arms, but he would not receive them. He would not hel 
them to give a fixed and definite character to their civil 
government. He has made no use of the Tuscan army; and 
he has damped rather than encouraged the martial ardour 
of the people. The Provisional Government did all that it 
could; but it could do no more than keep things quiet 
until orders arrived from head- It is easy 
now to see why the King of Sarpinta left his allies in 
Central Italy so long without definite directions, Tuscany 
had been assigned to his son-in-law, and the Tuscans were 
to wait until that amiable Prince was ready to take 
possession. This week he has arrived among them. He 
has been welcomed with raptures by the facile population of 
Leghorn; and as he is absolute master of the situation 
and offers to leave to the existing Government its tempo- 
rary occupation of issuing well-written and patriotic pro- 
clamations, which constitutes its chief employment and 
delight, he will have no opposition to encounter from any 
class. The Papal States will rejoice in the change of 
having Prince Napo.xon as their ruler instead of priests, 
and the French Government papers have already been in- 
structed to announce that Modena has no neutrality to be 
respected. The kingdom of Central Italy is thus almost 
complete, and if the Austrians ultimately should be so far de- 
feated as to consent not to interfere with the arrangement, 
there will be nothing more to do than for the new King to 
take possession. The abruptness with which the first NapoLEon 
disposed of the several portions of conquered Italy will not, 
in all probability, be imitated by his successor. The Tuscans 
will not have to look to the columns of the Moniteur for in- 
telligence that they have the happiness to live under a King 
of Etruria. They will have the compliment paid them of 
being invited to elect their own Sovereign, and Prinet Na- 


POLEON will be simply a candidate. This is the great modern — 


invention of democratic tyranny. The people choose en- 
tirely for themselves ; and the master of their fate does no 
more than hold the sword over them while voting, mark the 
disaffected for future punishment, and arrange the hallot- 
boxes as he pleases. The title of Prince Naro.eon will thus 
rest on the free will of enlightened Italy, and on the grati- 
tude which she cannot but feel for her deliverer. How is 
Europe to blame her for her choice, or her elect for obeying 
the call ? 

The Italians are so accustomed to have a master of some 
sort, that they will not find the rule of a French Prince 
any grievous change. And their recollections of the old 
Kingdom of Italy are bright as compared with the more 
recent indignities to which Austria has subjected them. 
They will remember that under the Viceroy of Italy great 
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public works were commenced, that Italians were promoted The extravagances of passion and fanaticism often fall 
in every department of State, and that justice.was equally rt of the cokd-blooded ions which characterize 
administered. They will beinclined to ferget that there\| the duller kinds of insincerity. Mr. Britut’s earnestness and 
was much on the other side of the balance—that they oe of intellect would have prevented him from celebrating 
had to pay a large yearly subsidy to France, and that | his West Riding victory in the absurdly triumphant strains 
they were sent by thousands to die in Poland and Russia for.; which Sir C. Woop thought suitable to the occasion. The 
the glory of theirconqueror. In many respects, the Italians | delight of the Yorkshire aristocracy in the success of a 
of Central Italy would gain by having Prince Napoteon as | Radical manufacturer might perhaps have been as accurately 
their ruler. They might attain to a considerable degree represented by less ambitidus language. That the patron of 
of material prosperity, and they would be saved from the | Richmond and the patron of Maldon should support the 
domination of the priests. The professions would be advocate of electoral districts was a sufficiently intelligible 
encouraged, the middle classes would have a chance of | proceeding. As the price was paid, and the consideration 
making fortunes and of being allowed to keep them, | likely to be forthcoming, there was no reason for dilating 
and the nobility might enjoy the distinction of sitting | on the merits of the bargain. The voters of the West 
in a council thoroughly impotent, but invested with Riding towns supported a great Whig landowner on condi- 
magnificent titles, and honoured with all the accom- | tion of securing the second seat for a representative taken 
paniments of ceremonial observance. The only thing that from their own body. Sir Jonw Ramspen’s friends were 
would be denied them would be liberty. They would have to forced to accept their terms, and notwithstanding their 
sacrifice all the feelings of freemen. They would be sub- | aversion to Mr. Crosszey’s politics, and their jealousy of the 
jected to a control that would fetter their minds, corrupt class to which he belongs, his position as a large employer of 
their honesty, and put an end to all their higher aspirations. labour, and the respectability of his character must have 


They would also have the pain of reflecting—and to many 
Italians the reflection would be a source of great pain—that 
they were humble instruments in riveting fresh chains on all 
that is noble and independent in France, and that they occu- 
pied the advanced posts of a political system that threatens 
to absorb all that is still left of freedom on the Conti- 
nent. Now that the end of this war begins to be more 
clearly marked out, the Italians can scarcely wonder that 
Englishmen have little sympathy with them, and none at all 
with the French. Our admiration and our good wishes 
must be reserved for nations that desire to be free even more 
than to be rich. We believe that the educated classes in 
Italy sincerely desire to be free, but under the guidance of 
Sardinia they have entered on a course which will make their 
freedom impossible. They are sold beforehand to Imperialism. 
We see that it is not they, but Louis Napoteoy, that will 
profit by the war if it is successful. And when we see this, 
we gain some new light as to the general character and policy 
of the Emperor, and find the theory of his good-natured dis- 
interestedness more untenable than ever. 


THE LIBERAL PARTY. 


HE understanding which has been established between 

the rival leaders of the majority ought at least to reduce 
a noisy section of politicians to silence. Mr. Bricur and 
the ultra-Liberals have had their day, and it is time that 
they should choose between the obscure subordination which 
befits a mere section of a great party and the inefficient 
notoriety of a faction unattached. During the election, 
almost every moderate Liberal thought it necessary to 
flatter the only politicians who could be supposed to hold 
in earnest the opinions which it became his own temporary 
duty to profess; and the typical patriot who exhibited 
his Radical nephew as a set-off against his own Constitu- 
tional scruples only caricatured the general affectation of 
enthusiasm for a faith too sublime to be actually adopted. 
The leaders and members of the majority in the new Parlia- 
ment have for several years possessed ample means of car- 
rying out the reforming policy to which they are so strongly 
attached. Their real convictions may be appreciated, and the 
sincerity of the adulation which they bestow on their more 
advanced allies may be measured, not only by their previous 


‘conduct, but by the more definite portion of their present 


declarations. The supporters of the ballot and of household 
suffrage have been complimented and encouraged by steady 
Liberals of the official class, wherever the choice of a con- 
stituency was divided between the two political extremes. 
The expectation that Mr. Bricut’s followers would vote 
against the present Government, and that it would not 
be necessary to vote in turn for Mr. Bricut’s Reform Bill, 
explains, and to a certain extent justifies, a phenomenon which 
recurs at all general elections. The irregular contingents are 
let loose on the enemy during the campaign, although they 
may not be allowed, on the conclusion of peace, to share in the 
disposal of the conquered territory. A prudent commander 
encourages his barbarian auxiliaries sufficiently for his 
purpose, without giving them reason to believe that he 
esteems their services indispensable. Some party leaders 
have lately fallen into the same error which an English 
General would have committed if he had assured the Sikh 
levies that their valour had occasioned the capture of Delhi 
and Lucknow. 


precluded any personal objection to the democratic candidate. 
The good faith with which both sections of the majority 
carried out their agreement was shown by their victory 
over an opponent who polled two-fifths of the entire con- 
stituency. Two or three years ago, Sir J. Ramspen, Mr. 
Sruart Wort.ey, and Sir C. Woop, were members of the 
same Administration ; and, but for accidents over which none 
of the three exercised any control, they would still be acting 
together with perfect cordiality under Lord Pa.MErstTon, in 
defiance of the opposition of Mr. Brieut, and of his follower 
Mr. Crosstey. The mistake committed by the Ex-Soricrtor- 
GENERAL in identifying himself with Lord Drersy’s Govern- 
ment, although it explains and excuses the resentment of his 
former associates, involves no serious change of political 
opinion. The coalition which defeated him was formed for 
a special purpose, and it was altogether unnecessary to assert. 
that it formed a permanent and united party. 

The territorial Liberals of the West Riding had sacrifices 
of their own to conceal, and they owe little gratitude to 
the garrulous busybody who gratuitously proclaims their 
humiliation. The hereditary monopolists of civil and reli- 
gious liberty, while they protest against Peelite piracy of 
their patent, are supposed to regard a levelling Halifax mill- 
owner as the legitimate successor of “a Mruton and a Mor- 
“peru.” It might have been irrelevant to object that “a 
“ Mitton” lived to denounce revolutionary changes in the 
Constitution, and that “a Morpern” has within a few 
months incurred the vituperation of Mr. Bricut on ac- 
count of his avowed hostility to sweeping Reforms. Whether 
Sir C. Woop agrees with the former representatives of 
his county or with the present democratic member, is a ques- 
tion which he will probably himself be unable to answer 
until he knows the terms of agreement between Lord 
PatmersTon and Lord Jonn Russeit. His taunts against 
the interloping friends and followers of Sir Ropert PEEL 
well become the ex-member of Lord ABERDEEN’s Cabinet, the 
ex-colleague of the Duke of Newcastiz, Mr. GLapstong, and 
Mr. Stpney Herpert, and, above all, the would-be rival 
in audacity of Sir James Granuam. It must be admitted 
that in this respect Sir C. Woop’s emulation is more ambitious 
than successful. The shallow pomposity of affected partisan- 
ship may at first sight resemble genuine cynicism ; but the 
lacquer of Halifax, although the colour is as glaring and the 
surface as hard, may easily be distinguished, on closer inspec- 
tion, from the solid brass of Carlisle. 

There is undoubtedly a powerful Liberal party in the 
House of Commons, but its power to constitute an effective 
majority depends entirely on its organization and its policy. 
The moderate advocates of a rational Reform Bill are 
in a position to assume the reins of Government, if they 
can agree among themselves, and if they have sufficient 
ability and firmness to impose submission on their extreme 
coadjutors. Mr. Bricut and his fifty or sixty adherents will, 
on that question, vote against Lord Dersy without reserving 
to themselves the power of stipulating forconcessions from the 
succeeding Ministry. The chosen leader of the majority may 
disregard the covert hostility of a section of politicians who, 
on the subject of Reform, must go with him as far as he thinks 
fit, while they are unable to go farther without him. The time 
for introducing a measure, as well as the determination of its 
extent, will rest on the discretion of a Liberal Premier, if only 
he understands the true conditions of his tenure of power. If 


it suits his purpose, he may even profit, by the administrative 
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ability of Sir J. Granam and by the official experience of 
Sir C. Woop, without the smallest risk of embarrassment 
from a zeal which will no longer be profitable. Lord Pat- 
MERSTON was never disturbed by the remonstrances of his First 
Lord of the Admiralty, when he put off Reform from session to 
session, and habitually ridiculed its supporters. The noisy cant 
of the hustings is quite compatible with the supercilious sneers 
at innovation which have habitually been witnessed on the 
Treasury bench. 

Toryism may be a terrible infliction, and Lord Drrsy’s 
Government certainly neither possesses nor deserves the 
confidence of the country; but if the present Ministry 
retains office, the fault will rest entirely with the Liberal 
chiefs and the insincere flatterers of the Radical minority. 
The debates at the close of the last session, and the 
proceedings at the election, have proved the strong desire 
of the intelligent classes to have done as soon as 
possible with Parliamentary reform, and to secure a per- 
manent Government. The supporters of the Ballot, who 
may be considered as the representatives of extreme opinions, 
have gained nothing in number, and they have suffered a 
visible diminution of zeal. The pledges of Liberal candi- 
dates, though inconveniently profuse, have, at the same time, 
been fortunately vague ; and the impossibility of carrying an 
extravagant measure through the House of Lords when it 
has been opposed by more than three hundred members of 
the House of Commons, will furnish statesmen with a con- 
clusive reason for acting in conformity with their own con- 
scientious convictions. Calculations and arguments of this 


_ kind would be superfluous if any true leader had been found 


to command the merited obedience of wavering politicians. 
In default of courage, of the higher forms of honesty, of 
genius, and of self-assertion, a prudent Minister may still 
steer his way through the difficulties which have arisen from 
the blindness and ignorance of factions. 


M. KOSSUTH ON NEUTRALITY. 


KOSSUTH knows little of England, though, in mas- 

e tering the language, he has caught up the distinc- 
tive phrases which belong to the obscurer sections of Liberals. 
So zealous a champion of the principle which, in his own 
dialect, is termed “ nationality,” must regard with contempt 
and amazement the admiring dupes who, passing themselves 


off as representatives of popular feeling, allow a foreign exile 


to dictate their programme of national policy. Though the 
advice which is tendered in support of French and Russian 
designs is wholly irrespective of the interests or honour of 
England, it would be absurd to blame the alien orator for 
pursuing objects of his own by practising on the forward 
credulity of his audience. It is only surprising that, after 
a residence of several years, M. Kossuts should still believe 
that the set of politicians who applauded his eloquence at 
the London Tavern and the Manchester Free-trade Hall 


’ exercises any appreciable influence on the opinion of the 


country. There was Lord Mayor Wirz, who puts alder- 
men under arrest for indifference between rival turnkeys ; 
and there were Deputy Daxry and Mr. Nicnotay ; and there 
was Mr. Gitpry, who, after recommending non-resistance in 
case of a French invasion, as a consistent peacemonger natu- 
rally supports the aggressor who has involved Europe in the 
calamity of war. It was easy to persuade a handful of sour 
democrats and pothouse orators that the balance of power 
‘was a farce, and that England ought to be pledged to 
look on while two ambitious Potentates broke up an ancient 
European State into fragments. Professor Newman, for 
his part, thought that if England supported despotism, 
France, Russia, and America would be justified in com- 
bining to deprive her of the supremacy of the sea. Lovers 
of liberty and nationality are capable of suspecting or libel- 
ling no country but their own. The alliance of the two 
greatest military monarchies against England for the vindica- 
tion of freedom might be thought a somewhat paradoxical en- 
terprise. The ancient and sacred right of talking semi-trea- 
sonable folly was exercised at the London Tavern and at 
Manchester with an impunity which could have existed in 
no other part of the world, and the license accorded to the 
alien organ of foreign interests and opinions may be regarded 
as a transcendental exaggeration of freedom. Notwithstand- 
ing the noisy adhesion of obscure agitators, M. Kossurs will 
do well to understand that at the present crisis, as well as 
on all future occasions, the English nation, with all deference 
to volunteer counsellors, will prefer to choose a policy for 
itself. The only injurious tendency of his declamation con- 


sists in the probable misunderstanding which meetings like 
that at the London Tavern may occasion on the Contirfent. 
The French newspapers will be able to quote the opinion of 
M. Kossuru and of his hearers, that Napoteon III. cannot 
possibly intend to enter on “the career of the conqueror.” 
The importance of the meeting will be proved by the pre- 
sence of that exalted functionary who represents in Parisian 
imaginations the splendour and greatness of England. The 
Peace Society tempted the Emperor Nicuoxas into one 
ruinous war, and, in conjunction with the Neutrality agitators, 
it may induce Louis Napoteon to persevere in another. 
That the propensities of the English people incline in an 
entirely different direction, is a discovery which was made 
too late on the former occasion, and it may be well to re- 
member it now. 

A short time since, as the ally of Lepru Rox and the 
chosen confederate of Mazzin1, M. Kossuru denounced the 
Emperor of the Frencu as a treacherous usurper, and coun- 
tenanced the repeated conspiracies of the Red Republicans 
against the Government of Piedmont. His professed hosti- 
lity to the Russian invader who had suppressed the insur- 
rection in Hungary was perfectly intelligible and justifiable ; 
yet there is every reason to suppose that he now comes 
forward in concert with the agents of France and of Russia. 
His influence, depending on the weight of the petty agita- 
tors whom he leads and directs, is probably overrated by 
himself and his employers, but the especial object of his 
interference, as far as it can be discerned through his inflated 
rhetoric, is admirably well chosen for the purpose of the conspi- 
rators. It is evident that a furious protest in favour of neu- 
trality is not intended to apply toa state of circumstances 
in which the Government and the nation have unanimously 
determined to be neutral. The authors of the war look be- 
yond the Italian campaign to movements which will alarm 
the dullest and the most obstinate; and it is already fore- 
seen that an attack on the centre of the Austrian Empire 
may unite England with Germany in an irresistible combi- 
nation. M. Kossurus, though he consults the taste of his 
auditors by hinting his suspicions of their statesmen, is per- 
fectly aware that his allies and patrons are for the moment 
safe from English interference ; and it is against the unani- 
mous indignation of the German people that he hopes to 
protect the disturber of Europe. The Confederation, as he 
suggests, will probably act under the guidance of Prussia ; 
and he “ cannot think that the Regent of Prussia will risk 
“the dangerous hazard, unless he shall be made sure of being 
“ supported by England.” The London Tavern and the Man- 
chester Free-trade Hall are therefore to operate, through 
Lord Matmespury, on the Court of Potsdam, so as to pre- 
vent the Diet of Frankfort from considering the invasion of 
the Tyrol, or the blockade of Trieste, a legitimate cause of 
war. The chain of cause and effect, though continuous and 
complete, contains more than one unsound link which limits 
the strength of the whole. It is doubtful whether Prussia 
has power to restrain Germany ; and, fortunately, the diplo- 
macy of England is not settled in cosmopolitan tap-rooms. 

The arguments of the Hungarian orator were admirabl 
suited for the understandings to which they were addres 
Assertions of the demoniacal omnipotence and of the abject 
helplessness of Austria, poured forth in rapid succession, 
attracted indiscriminate cheers of indignation and contempt. 
The Emperor of Austria is not, it seems, Emperor of 
Austria, “but a Lorrarne-VAuDEMONT rebellious crown- 
“officer of France, as Napoteon I. used to style him.” 
The so-called Emperor is but a Hapssurc—nay, he is not 
even that, because the true head of the Hapspuras is the 
Earl of Densieu. In the same manner it might be proved 
that the future King of Great Britain will not bea King, 


but a Saxe-Coburg, inasmuch as Queen Victoria, like Queen . 


Maria THeresa, married a German Prince; for the House 
of Lorraine, notwithstanding the historical authority of 
Napoteon and of the Bonapartist declaimer, was a vassal 
not of France, but of the Holy Roman Empire. His Royal 
Highness the Prince of WAugs is not the heir of England, 
but a GuELF—or, rather, he is not even a GUELF, because the 
King of Hanover is, in male succession, the head of his line. 
When rubbish of this kind was applauded by meetings called 
together in the interest of a Corsican parvenu, it would have 
been a waste of common sense to say anything more to the 
purpose. 
The empire of Austria is, it seems, like its ruler, a mere im- 
posture, without strength, tenacity, or any other quality which 
could enable it to maintain the balance of power against 


Russia or France, “ Was she ever a barrier at any single mo- 
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“ ment of the past?” “No! Austria is not a barrier ; her 
“ very existence is the sword of Damocles suspended over the 
“ settled condition of Europe ; it is the cavern from which the 
“ European volcano is fed. Let Austria vanish into the gulf 
“of eternal perdition which is yawning for her, and we 
“ may perhaps yet hear of local revolutions, but they will 
“ remain mere domestic affairs. European wars of ambition 
“ will become for ever impossible, and you will not any 
“ longer see the life-sweat of Europe drained by keeping up 
“ large standing armies, because the independence of every 
“ nation will find a guarantee in the independence of all. 
“ The truth is very plain, my lord.” The truth may be very 
valuable, but it isnot very plain. Austriais not a barrier, but 
a sword and a volcanic cavern, and it is about to be hurled 
into a gulf of eternal perdition. Therefore there will be no 
future wars. France, Russia, and the German Powers will 
disband their standing armies, and the independence, &c., will 
be the guarantee, &c. That the success of one European war 
of ambition will place all similar attempts out of the question 
for the future, is one of those assertions which it is impossible 
to discuss. An eloquent orator once arrived in his peroration 
at the statement that “ the Jews were scattered abroad on the 
“ face of the earth because”—when it suddenly occurred to him 
that he had not provided himself with any explanation which | 
might serve to round his sentence. Pausing for a moment, | 
he repeated his former phrase—adding, with a mysterious | 
emphasis, “ scattered, I say, abroad on the face of the earth, 
“because they have lost their Urim and their Thummim.” 
M. Kossurn’s explanation of the position and destinies of 
Austria is founded on the same immutable principles of | 
rhetoric. Heis less happy when, keeping within the limits of | 
history, he asks what return Austria gave in the old French 
war for the liberal subsidies of England. “The return is not 


laughed, in perfect ignorance of the fierce campaigns which | 
held the fortune of Napoteon in the balance until the last | 
of the series ended in his destruction. Marengo, barely re- | 
trieved by Dessarx after the defeat of his chief, Austerlitz, 
Aspern, Wagram, and Leipsic, were a part of the considera- | 
tion paid for seventeen out of one thousand millions spent 
by England in the contest against France. Yet Austria, for- 
sooth, is a cavern, a Urim and Thummim—anything but an 
ancient, resolute, and warlike Empire. 

The accusation that Austria is carrying on the war in 
Piedmont in a barbarous manner is founded on vague re- 
ports from Turin, which are contradicted on authority at 
least equally reliable. If the charge is well-founded, it 
applies especially to the Croats, whose countrymen form 
two-thirds of that compound of hostile races which, under | 
the name of the Hungarian nation, is supposed to regard | 
M. Kossurn as its representative. The Magyar’s minority 
in Hungary, like the Germans in the Austrian Empire, 
spoke and acted habitually in the name of the whole popu- 
lation ; and their leaders were responsible for all the acts of | 
their semi-civilized auxiliaries to precisely the same extent 
as the present commanders of the Sclavonic contingents. 

That an exile who looks to the success of France and of 
Russia for restoration should be desirous of reducing Eng- 
land to permanent inaction, is perfectly intelligible ; nor is it 
surprising that crowds should assemble to witness the won. 
derful feat of an effective oration delivered by a foreigner. 
It is only surprising that the Bonapartists should hope by 
this method to influence the policy of England, and even to 
persuade forty millions of Germans that the cause of nation- 
ality requires their acquiescence in the invasion of their 
own soil by the armies of an unscrupulous neighbour. 
It is not likely, as M. Kossutu observes, that the French 
Emperor should desire a campaign on the Rhine while his 
armies are employed in the valley of the Po. If Germany 
waits for the convenience of the enemy, the war to the north 
of the Alps will be postponed for one or two summers ; but 
the possibility of delay is wholly dependent on the strict 
localization of the Italian war. Ifa French soldier once 
sets foot within the Federal territory, no German Prince 
would be safe on his throne if he consented to delay for a 
week the declaration of war. 


THE FRUIT OF PAST BLUNDERS. 


] E have expressed our sense of the extreme immorality 

of the combination between Lord Derpy’s Govern- 
ment and the Irish Roman Catholics. Yet, as the ethical 
code of faction is not extraordinarily high, and as the fact 


that it is wrong in a set of politicians to make the most of 


an opportunity does not always excuse their opponents for 
the maladroitness by which the opportunity was created, it 
is worth while inquiring whose are the blunders which have 
given Lord Dersy so great an advantage in the Irish elec- 
tions. The commonest prudence should have counselled 


‘Liberal statesmen to avoid a quarrel with the Roman Catho- 


lics of Ireland. Their majority, whenever they have had 
one, has arisen from their ascendancy in the two sister coun- 
tries. In the English representation, the balance has always 
been pretty evenly trimmed between the two great parties ; 
and, indeed, at the present moment the advantage is slightly 
with the Conservatives. Bunt in Scotland, Conservatism still 
pays the natural penalty of the monstrous system under 
which the whole country became a gigantic close borough in 
the hands of the Dunpasss ; while Ireland, up to the present 
contest, has persisted in punishing it for the long resistance 
of the Eldonian Tories te the enfranchisement of the Roman 
Catholics. 1t was, therefore, of great consequence to Liberal 
politicians that they should maintain a cordial understanding 
with the two groups of constituencies on which their power 
depended, and particularly on the one which was richest in 
electoral strength. Not the slightest sacrifice of principle 
was necessary to preserve this important alliance. The 
Liberals commanded the support of the Irish Roman Catholics 
through very different influences from those which attached 
the Irish Orangemen to the Conservatives. The Orangeman 
hungers for the re-establishment of his lost tyranny, and it is 
by playing with this culpable hope that the Tories win him 
over to their side. But the Irish Roman Catholic, whatever 
he may choose occasionally to pretend, does not really expect 
more than equality and immunity from oppression. The 
Liberals had but to see fair play, and the bulk of the Irish 
representation was theirs. 

This immense advantage has been jeopardized, if not thrown 
away, by the two noblemen who have so long contended 
for the leadership of the Liberal party. Lord Patmerston, 
by heaping the patronage of the Church of England on one 
extreme section of her clergy, and Lord Jonn Russet, by 
his Ecclesiastical Titles Bill, paved the way for the loss of 


| their Irish following. Lord Patmerston’s blunder, though 


the more dishonest of the two, was in itself the least danger- 
ous, and might have passed without mischievous result if 


it had not been preceded by Lord Joun RussE.u’s miscar- 


riage. The Roman Catholics have no right to take offence 
at the principles on which Anglican bishoprics are conferred, 
and in ordinary times they would have been little touched 


_ by maneeuvres of which the immediate design very obviously 


did not concern them. Sore, however, from the insult con- 
veyed by the Ecclesiastical Titles Act, they resentfully ob- 
served that a complete monopoly of honours and emoluments 
was being accorded to English clergymen who had forced 
themselves into notice by their clamorous denunciation of 
Popery, and who were most of them actively subsidizing the 
aggressive Protestant propaganda which has recently been 
set upin Ireland. The first wound was, however, the deepest, 
and continues to be the source of a chronic irritation. We 
doubt whether the Irish Roman Catholics will ever forgive 
the party which deserted its principles at the heels of the 
author of the Ecclesiastical Titles Act. We are sure that 
the author of that measure himself will never be amnestied 
by them. So deep is their detestation, and so strongly has 
it been brought home to the Liberal candidates at the recent 
election, that the state of Irish feeling constitutes a serious 
and perhaps an insuperable objection to Lord Joun RussEt’'s 
resumption of his old position at the head of the Liberals. 
His nomination to the Premiership might instantly destroy 
an already doubtful majority. Lord Paumersroy, in this 
way, obtains an advantage over his competitor which he 
has very little deserved; for Lord Joun RussE.1’s eccle- 
siastical policy, though narrow and bigoted to the last degree, 
may have been conscientiously adopted. He acted, perhaps, 
foolishly rather than dishonestly, as is usual with men 
acting on an impulse; and then he made matters worse by 
attempting to invest his impetuousness with a colour of 
deliberation. He may have considered the Ecclesiastical 
Titles Bill unavoidable (though we are very far from sharing 
that opinion), as the minimum of concession to the exaspe- 
rated Protestantism of England ; but it certainly was not 
necessary to proclaim that the view taken by the Liberals of 
Roman Catholicism had all along been a mistake. The 
famous quotation :— 
Urbem quam dicunt Romam, Melibeee, putavi 
Stultus ego huic nostre similem 


enunciated a principle which Cardinal Wiseman and his 
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consequence. Even Lord Granvi.te's step-son, Sir Jonn 
Acton, could not venture on advising the Roman Catholics 
to make it up with the statesman who declared it had been 
folly to suppose that they could have the benefit of English’ 
constitutional doctrine. 

It is instructive to remark how very small has been 
the compensation obtaincd by the Liberals in exchange 
for the Roman Catholic support which their leaders 
threw away. The politician who trifles with the rule 
of equal toleration always appears at first to gain in 
strength, since he rallies to himself some not very amiable 
feelings which lie deep in the hearts of the English middle 
classes. Yet the reward of sectarian unfairness is never 
more than momentary. The only result of Lord Patmer- 
ston’s coquetting with ultra-Protestantism, and of Lord 
Joun RvusseExv’s direct assault upon Roman Catholicism, has 
been to transfer seven or eight Irish seats to the Tories, nor 
do we believe that either line of policy has brought over to 
the Liberal side a dozen votes in any English or Scottish 
constituency. The reason of this is plain enough to anybody 
who understands the peculiar view of religious subjects taken 
by the ordinary run of Englishmen. We really do not mean 
to be disrespectful when we say that the Vieille Garde of 
the Evangelical Church Militant consists chiefly of old 
women. The persons whose horror of Popery is not only 
speculative but practical, and who would legislate if they 
could in the sense of the speeches most applauded at Exeter 
Hall, are comprised in a great many ladies, a sprinkling of 
clergymen, some young men, and a few demented members 
of Parliament. If there had been womanhood suffrage, 
or if the Young Men’s Christian Association could 
have terrorized Parliament as a sort of religious Jacobins 
or Feuillants, the intolerance of Liberal statesmen might 
have prospered indeed. But, as it was, the enthusiasm it 
called up was nearly profitless. It could only have added to 
the strength of the Liberals by detaching from the Conserva- 
tive party the extreme votaries of Evangelicalism. But it 
is not so easy to change the politics of the many well-to-do 
gentlemen who entertain a speculative horror of Popery, 
and are periodically enthusiastic for the principles of the 
Reformation. The teaching of the clergymen whom they 
most affect tends to draw a sharp line of division between 
the spheres of religion and of every-day affairs. They are 
fervent supralapsarians on one day of the week, and exceed- 
ingly keen men of business on the six others. Their life is 
divided into two parts—Mr. Motynevx and the Bishop of 
CARLISLE occupying one side of the boundary, and Messrs. 
OveREND, GuRNEY, and Co. the other. A certain liking for 
the author of the Ecclesiastical Titles Bill, and some regard 
for the Man of Gop, most unquestionably distinguish them; 
but then, unfortunately for the Liberals, these feelings lie 
entirely on the speculative side of their character, while their 
vote belongs exclusively to the practical. Some of them 
were Liberals originally, and remain so; but the majority 
voted with the Tories when they had the monopoly of the 
No Popery cry, and continue to vote with them, now that 
the trade in intolerance is shared by Whig interlopers. Any 
one who understands Englishmen might, we repeat, have 
foreseen this; and any one who understands Irishmen might 
have known that with them the case would be very different. 
On the other side of the Channel, actions go along with 
religious opinions. The betrayal of principle, which had no 
effect here on the balance of politics, has there permanently 
disturbed the relations of parties. The Liberals have lost 
their command of the Irish representation, and their gain, 
in return, is that the Record is be-Whigged. 


THE LATE KING OF NAPLES. 


{ters worst man in Europe is dead, and it is idle to regret 
that he should not have incurred the visible penalties of 
his falsehood and of his obstinate cruelty. Ordinary crimi- 
nals, even if they escape the sentence of the law, suffer a 
lifelong punishment in their chronic terrors and in the 
general reprobation of society. Justice is partially vindicated 
wherever the offender is conscious of his crime and of the 
degradation which he has undergone or merited. It is, 
indeed, the object of all penal justice, even in its wilder form 
of revenge, to bring home by force to the most hardened 
conscience a conviction of its baseness and guilt; and the 
villain who dies, not only in external prosperity, but in the 
enjoyment of complacent self-righteousness, leaves behind 
him an unsatisfied loathing which might have been appeased 
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by his condemnation to the dungeon or the scaffold. The 
King of Napxes, surrounded to the last by courtly ‘and 
spiritual flatterers, continued to deem himself the champion 
of the devilish system of morality which he identified with 
the cause of order and of religion. It was probably a fiction 
that he lately telegraphed to the Pore to ask if his perjury 
to his subjects was a crime, and that he received a consola- 
tory reply. The Oracle of Delphi once answered a similar 
inquiry by advising the suppliant to persevere in the medi- 
tated crime, that he might ensure the punishment already 
due to his wicked desire. The Pythoness of Rome, if not 
equally scrupulous, is probably as prudent, and it is not to 
be supposed that the results of casuistical consultations with 
the Vatican are easily allowed to transpire. 

The Lazzarone Paladin, as he was nicknamed by Givst1, 
possessed something of the vigour which becomes a 
tyrant in addition to the perfidy and ferocity which form 
the more prominent features of the character. Though 
personally deficient in courage, he had learned in the 
Jatter part of his reign to look with the calmness of ripe 
experience on imaginary political dangers. When he was 
told that the nation would rise against misrule, or that his 
torture of innocent men would provoke the indignation of 
Europe, he calculated rightly on the preponderance of his 
military force, and on the impotence of mere opinion. 
His sagacity perceived that England and France would 
never act together even when they combined in withdraw- 
ing their representatives from the Court of Naples. In 
the affair of the Cagliari he pursued his course of in- 
sulting injustice until it became necessary to yield to the 
remonstrances of the English Government, and he charac- 
teristically persevered in refusing to satisfy similar de- 
mands on the part of Sardinia. To the diplomatists of the 
Paris Congress, who recommended him to reform his ad- 
ministration for his own security and interest, he answered 
with impregnable logic that force and severity were the 
most certain means of enforcing submission upon subjects. 
His irritating proof that the Imperial Government of 
France was similar in character to his own, though 
strictly true, must be condemned as an act of use- 
less imprudence. When it is added that the Neapolitans 
themselves considered the Krixe@ the least objectionable 
inember of his family, the encomiast of the deceased must ad- 
mit that he has exhausted all legitimate sources of eulogy. His 
orthodoxy, his regularity in devotional practices, his public 
and private professions of religion, will be duly recorded by 
ecclesiastical sycophants, if, after misleading the living, they 
think it worth their while to flatter or to whitewash the 
dead. To the secular moralist, crime is trebly hateful when 
the guilty conscience is drugged and deadened by selfishness 
in the form of piety. The vulgar Jartuffe, who only affects 
external devotion, is honest and single-minded in comparison 
with the genuinely superstitious tyrant. If the devil must 
be worshipped, the ritual of his votaries can scarcely be too 
insincere. 

Many potentates in former ages, and one or two in the 
present generation, have violated a constitution after swear- 
ing to maintain it. The King of Naptes, as if from a dis- 
interested love of falsehood, took unnecessary oaths that he 
might enjoy at the same time the advantages of absolute 
power and: the conscious pleasure of falsehood. Early in 
1848, Ferpinanp II, embarrassed all the neighbouring 
Sovereigns by the voluntary grant of a liberal Constitution, 
and shortly afterwards he professed to General Pepe and 
others his firm resolution to take part in the national rising 
against Austria. As soon as the troops were in a position 
to serve the common cause, the K1ne suddenly recalled them ; 
but when he took advantage of a foolish disturbance to 
suppress the liberties which he had granted, he seemed to 
exhibit, by once more swearing to preserve the doomed 
Constitution, a sort of gratuitous superfetation of per- 
jury. In this instance, however, his hypocrisy had a 
purpose, for he was bent on preventing the victims who had 
trusted his promises from evading the fearful consequences 
of their credulity. The subsequent prosecution of PoERIo 
and of his companions in misfortune is as familiarly known 
as the unrelenting malignity with which the Royal ven- 
geance was carried out. Innocent—known to their perse- 
cutor to be innocent, and for that very reason beyond the 
reach of pardon—they lay for eight or nine years in chains, 
exposed to the caprice of petty officials, and deprived of all 
the external decencies which to men of gentle nurture are 
among the first conditions of endurable life. Only a few 
weeks since, some of them were met here and there in 
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London society, accomplished and courteous gentlemen of 
firm and moderate opinions, without a taint of the dema- 
gogue, the fanatic, or the conspirator. Some had grown old in 
fetters—all had wasted an irrecoverable portion of their lives 
—and one or two emerged, as mature and thoughtful men, 
from the dungeon which they had entered as boys. It is to 
Mr. Guapstone that England and Europe are chiefly indebted 
for the publicity of crimes which might otherwise have 
escaped even the scanty requital of helpless indignation. 
Conventional indulgence is largely extended to Kings, as if 
only the best of their acts belonged to themselves. Even 
Mr. GuLapstone anxiously attributed to subordinate func- 
tionaries.the fraud and the cruelty which he lad undertaken 
to denounce ; but it is certain that Ferpinanp himself was 
the personal author of the political prosecutions and of the 
cruel punishments which were carried on in his name. 
The Kine removed judges because they were suspected of a 
regard for their duty, and appointed in their place satellites 
who were ready and willing to pervert the law at the will 
of their master. The Kune, through his own police agents, 
suborned perjured witnesses, and devised the schemes of 
imaginary plots. After the conviction of the prisoners, their 
sufferings were regulated by express orders from Caserta, 
and on more than one occasion slight mitigations of ill- 
treatment were expressly forbidden and revoked. 

It must not be supposed that the oppression of Naples 
was exhausted in a single process, however numerous its 
objects. On the Continent and in Sicily, all but the lowest 
classes were ruled by a system of terror, and demoralized as 
far as possible by the encouragement of political delation. 
Abhorred by all honest men, applauded by the barbarous 
rabble of the capital, flattered and encouraged by hypocri- 
tical ministers of what they called religion, the Kine main- 
tained to the end his system of force and of fraud, and in 
all probability he died not so much impenitent, as in that 
lowest moral degradation where the power of discrimi- 
nating evil from good has been hopelessly lost. It is 
the more necessary to stigmatize the memory of Ferrpr- 
NAND II. because his crimes were prosperous and successful. 
He had crushed resistance, he had silenced remonstrance, and 
from his own subjects at least he had apparently nothing to 
fear. Asif to prove the tenacity of his good fortune, he 
died on the eve of its decline—félix etiam opportunitate mortis. 
A few months more of his reign would probably have facili- 


tated the outbreak of domestic conspiracies under the fatal : 


patronage of France. The danger is still imminent ; but it 
may possibly be averted, if the successor of the tyrant, 
though deficient in vigour and originality, proves to be 
accessible to salutary counsels. Even his confessor may 
perhaps be induced to teach him that at the present crisis 
his personal salvation need not be worked out through the 
misgovernment of his people. The grant of a Constitution, 
and the frank adoption of a Liberal and national policy, may 
still save his dynasty, notwithstanding its shameful annals 
and its degraded character, to be useful to the cause of Italy. 

The Neapolitan monarchy possesses the paramount quality 
of separate existence, instead of being held like Lombardy as 
a bye-tack. A generation ago, Piedmont was equally de- 
ficient in constitutional liberty ; and Naples, like Piedmont, 
starting from its independence, may assert its rights and 
duties for itself. Fenrpinanp II., for purposes of his own, 
maintained and disciplined an army of 100,000 men; and the 
soldiers who have hitherto served the purpose of policemen 
and gaolers may, in conjunction with the troops of Pied- 
mont, of Tuscany, and possibly of the Roman States, form 
an Italian army strong enough to set friends as well as ene- 
mies at defiance. A political reform effected through an 
existing dynasty avoids almost all the mischievous tenden- 
cies of revolution. It was by a prophetic instinct that the 
old English baron saw that it was his duty to stand by the 
Crown, though it hung ona bush. The Neapolitan Bour- 
BONS may be destined to prove, by a crucial instance, that 
the vilest of reigning houses has its use when it furnishes a 
symbol of national union and continuity. 


MILITARY CORRESPONDENCE. 


E adverted last week to the speculations of a metaphy- 

sical critic in the Z'imes, who adjured us as Englishmen, 
Christians, and immortal beings to take our stand on the 
theory of Contradictory Inconceivables. Our prospects of 
spiritual comfort here and supernal happiness hereafter 
centre on the doctrine that if proposition No. 1 be incon- 
ceivable, it is naught—and that if proposition No. 2 be in- 


conceivable, it is naught—but that if No. 1 contradicts 
No. 2, one of them must be true, which proves the Christian 
Revelation. We submit that the Military Correspondence 
of the Zimes ought to illustrate its theories of metaphysics. 
The accounts of the Austrians supplied from Turin and from 
the head-quarters of General GyuLar are alike incon- 
ceivable. Onc represents the Austrians as devils ov an un- 
holy errand, the other as seraphs on an angelic mission. 
Moreover, they are flatly contradictory, being opposed to 
each other as absolute evil to absolute good. It would seem, 
therefore, to follow that one of them must be true. But 
then the Zimes expressly assures us that both of them are 
false. Each Correspondent, it tells us, sees but one half of 
the truth, which is evenly distributed between their contra- 
dictory statements. And thus does the practical sense of 
the leading article make short work with the sophistries of 
the review. 

The admission that Military Correspondents see but one 
half of the truth is curious, and, if made in the same quarter 
during the Crimean war, it might have altered the history 
of the last four years. Who knows whether theill-success of the 
English Government in its efforts to maintain peace is 
not traceable to the assumption that Mr. Witxiam Rus- 
SELL knew and told the whole of the truth about England ? 
Europe will not easily forget the half-truth which he did 
see, and perhaps the whole contemporary generation may 
have passed away before the other half emerges from the 
despatches in which it is hidden. Well-intentioned, veracious, 
and endowed with a power of description which almost 
amounted to a new form of genius, Mr. Russe.u neverthe- 
less involved his country in a disgrace as deep as would now 
attach to France if the retreat from Moscow were considered 
by historians without reference to the design of NaPpoLzon 
and to the necessary incidents of a campaign in Russia. If 
the eye be only averted from the nature of the Emprror’s 
gigantic undertaking, it is easy to draw the inference that 
France is unequal to any great enterprise; and a simi- 
larly false and unjust conclusion is the inevitable result 
of dwelling on the sufferings of the English soldiery, 
without taking thought of the inherent difficulties of 
the attempt on Sebastopol, of the proportion of means 
to ends, and of the uncomfortable relations between the 
two besieging armies. The English generals and the English 
Government have not yet revealed to the world the side of 
the truth which was open to them only; but that there 
really did exist another aspect of it may have been already 
concluded by Mr. Russext, from the great differences he 
must have found between his own view of the war in India 
and that of less favoured observers. Had the Zimes been 
honoured with a series of letters from Lord RacGian’s own 
quarters, along with the correspondence which emanated 
from the famous hut on the plateau, we suspect that there 
would have been an earlier warning to the public that Mili- 
tary Correspondents see but half of the truth. For it must 
not be supposed that this property of imperfect vision afflicts 
only correspondents in opposite camps. The phenomenon 
occurs also when there are two gentlemen of the press in 
different parts of the same camp. The discrepancies between 
the writer from Turin and the writer from Mortara are not 
more glaring than the contradictions between Mr. Russext’s 
opinion of Lord Ciypz and the character given to that illus- 
trious general by the correspondents of certain Anglo-Indian 
newspapers. 

It is an unpleasant reflection that free countries alone 
suffer from the new system of bulletins by private hands. 
There is no fear that the dirty linen of Austria will be 
washed in public. No doubt gross injustice would be done 
to the Zimes by supposing that there is any express or 
implied understanding with the Austrian Government as to 
the tone of the letters written from General Gyuta1's camp. 
We are fully persuaded that the gentleman who writes them 
is expected to tell the truth. But at the same time one 
must be very ignorant of the ways of a Continental des- 
potism engaged in a mortal struggle to suppose that a news- 
paper correspondent would be permitted to stay with its 
army twenty-four hours after it had become known that he 
had made a damaging revelation. The moment that it be- 
comes unfavourable, this correspondence must cease. Mean- 
time, and till any such difficulty occurs, the Austrians have 
everything to gain from the publicity given to their opera- 
tions by the great English newspaper. They were in great 
danger of fighting a necessarily losing battle before the 
tribunal of public opinion. For, if the English press 
be put aside, France, and Piedmont through France, 
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have the ear of Europe. The Piedmontese, mad through 
a generous enthusiasm and through that peculiar Italian 
vanity which sometimes makes one think it a calamity for a 
nation to have had a history out of proportion to present 
realities, are not only systematically unfair to the Austrians, 
but are even a little disposed to be unfair to the French. 
The French themselves have never been remarkable for 
any modesty in recounting the story of their military ex- 
ploits. And now the Emperor Napo.eoy, improving on the 
policy of his uncle, carries with him a regular apparatus for 
the manufacture of self-glorification. The ordinary ofticial 
bulletin is far behind the age as a vehicle of mendacity. The 
newest expedient of despotism is to employ the creations of 
Liberty against herinterests,and so the Historiographic Bureau, 
established at the Emprror’s head-quarters, is to combine 
the style and manner of a free press with the distortion of 
facts convenient to an autocratic Government. The columns 
of the Moniteur will shortly display the characteristics of 
Our Own Correspondent united with the characteristics of a 
Gendarme ; and, when the war is over, a volume not less 
impudent than that of M. pz Bazancourt on the Crimea 
will confiscate whatever glory the war may bring, for the 
benefit of one august amateur. 

Between Sardinian telegrams and French official history, 
the Austrians might have lost the campaign even though 
they had gained an infinity of battles. But now they have 
secured the incalculable advantage of having their own view 
of their conduct and achievements put before Europe in intel- 
ligible language and in good time. The opinions given will 
inevitably be those of the Austrian officers, or, in other 
words, of the Austrian and German nobility. When the 
Correspondent of the Z'imes asks what is the use of a Con- 
stitution to a Latin people, and asserts that the Piedmontese 
peasants care nothing for political liberty, we feel certain that 
he is accurately repeating the conversation of the mess-table. 
Whether he would himself stake the merits of the British 
Constitution on the opinion of a Dorsetshire clodhopper, is 
quite another matter ; but at all events the simplicity with 
which he repeats these queer anti-Liberal commonplaces is 
some guarantee of his fidelity inreporting the far more valuable 
criticisms of his companions on the events of the campaign. 
The result, therefore, will be, that the military historian, in 
forming a judgment on the Lombard war of 1859, will be 
thrown back on the old materials. He will have two dis- 
tinct accounts, conflicting at many points, and each vitiated 
by the suppressions and exaggerations of national vanity. 
From a comparison of the two, a future Jomint or NAPIER 
will compose a narrative neither more nor less trustworthy 
than that of his predecessors. The new element which 
threatened to throw military criticism into confusion will 
not, in this case, perplex him, for he will not have to make 
allowance for that insane depreciation of a community by its 
own citizens which, taking its origin in the habits of faction, 
is one of the worst maladies of free States. 


THE SHIPPING INTEREST. 


iv is not always easy to sympathize with the complaints of 
shipowners, especially when they ape the form of the 
lamentations which were once monopolized by Protectionist 
farmers. No one who has lived with his eyes open for the 
last ten or twelve years can help smiling at the occasional 
demands for protective or retaliatory measures directed 
against intruding foreigners. But the much-wronged and 
impoverished proprietors of the vessels which crowd our 
docks and cover the ocean have at last found a substantial 
grievance. They complain with some bitterness, but not 
altogether without justice, of the tone of certain recent 
speculations on the possible consequences of a European war. 
The Zimes is, as usual, the power whose hostility provokes 
them. With a quiet complacency which must be abundantly 
irritating to the owner of a merchant fleet, that journal has 
suggested as a subject for congratulation that, even in the 
unfortunate contingency of our being entangled in the war, 
trade will go on as before, and only the shipping interest 
will be ruined. The grievance, it is true, is mainly of the 
sentimental kind. We do not understand that the indignant 
shipowners who vent their rage in print complain that 
any policy is advocated which will tend to bring about their 
ruin. Ifthe Zimes speculates in a rather heartless manner 
on the possible destruction of their trade, it does not propose 
any active measures which are likely to bring about that 
unfortunate result ; and it is certain that the carrying trade 
of this country will not be lost a day the sooner because 


some persons indulge the hope that England would be able 
to survive the catastrophe. 

But it is less of injury than of insult that the shipowners 
complain; and it must be acknowledged that it is not plea- 
saut to find oneself regarded as a Jonau, doomed to bear the 
brunt of the storm which unsympathizing associates are 
rejoicing in the hope of escaping themselves. It is a thank- 
less office to administer consolation to victims who insist on 
considering themselves wronged and insulted; but if the 
shipowners are capable of a moment's reflection, they may 
find some satisfaction in the belief that the theories which 
have provoked them are absurd, and that the country is alive 
to the fact that its interests are largely dependent on the 
welfare of the shipping interest. According to the article 
which has given so much offence, our intervention in the 
war would transfer the carrying trade entirely, or almost 
entirely, to the vessels of neutral "owers. Our commerce, 
amounting, in imports and exports combined, to 250,000,000. 
a year, would go on to the same extent and with the same 
profit as in time of peace. We should have our accustomed 
superiority of wealth; and though every English ship were 
driven from the seas, the abundance of our means would 
carry us triumphantly through the struggle. As a natural 
corollary to these views, shipowners are counselled to dis- 
pose of their vessels as quickly as possible to American 
purchasers; and they are gently reminded, that, as good 
patriots, they ought to be gratified to think that they might 
be swept away without involving their country in the 
common ruin. 

Bad advice founded on mistaken opinions does not gene- 
rally give serious offence to men of business, who have the 
option of disregarding counsel which they may consider 
neither pleasant nor wise. The shipowners would not per- 
haps be far wrong in taking this view of the speculations 
which have excited their indignation. If it would give them 
any pleasure to think that their ruin would be followed by 
that of half the traders in the country, that hypothesis is at 
least as tenable as the more hopeful theory. Shipping to the 
extent of more than 5,000,000 tons could not be condemned 
to idleness without crippling our foreign commerce more than 
it is pleasant to think of. The suggestion that the bulk of 
our merchant vessels might be registered under the American 
flag does not mend the case, for more than one reason. In 
the first place, the United States have not succeeded in main- 
taining the lines of ocean steamers which they started them- 
selves, and would scarcely be able to find the means to pur- 
chase and work a fleet of 5,000,000 tons in addition to their 
present undertakings. Another trifling difficulty is, that the 
law of the United States refuses the national register to ships 
purchased from foreigners. It is notorious, too, that America 
does not supply hands enough for her own vessels, and is 
even now compelled to draw a large proportion of her sailors 
from this country. If she took our ships, she must therefore 
take our sailors with them; and the operation which is so 
coolly contemplated as a safe and easy way of evading 
all commercial difficulties in the event of war, is based on 
the assumption that the United States could and would 
suddenly treble their amount of shipping, and that England 
could lose without serious injury the greater part of the 
300,000 seamen who form the ultimate reserve from which 
the navy must be recruited. An English sailor once Ameri- 
canized can no longer be depended on to return to this 
country, and the slight inconvenience which the Z'imes fore- 
sees in the destruction of our carrying trade involves no 
less serious a consequence than the permanent overthrow of 
our naval supremacy, without which this country would soon 
cease to be a first-rate Power. 

Neither our Colonial possessions nor our foreign commerce 
would long survive the destruction or the sale of our com- 
mercial navy ; and it argues a very mistaken view of the 
mutual dependence of different branches of industry, 
to suppose that a vital member like the shipping in- 
terest could perish without sapping the strength of the 
whole commercial body. The assumption that iron- 
masters and cotton-spinners have interests entirely in- 
dependent of sailors and shipowners is as shallow in 
policy as it is selfish in sentiment. In prophesying evil 
to the shipping interest, the Times is, in reality, pre- 
dicting ruin to the country. Happily there is no necessi 
to sacrifice any interest, even if we should ultimately be 
dragged into the war. The navies of such Powers as France 
and Russia have already almost reached the limit imposed by 
the extent of their commercial marine. There are not sailors 


enough in France to mana fleet much larger than that 
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which the Emperor already possesses. We could treble our 
naval force before our recruiting ground would be exhausted ; 
and, so long as the prosperity of our shipping interest main- 
tains this vast superiority, the creation of a fleet sufficient to 
blockade every hostile port is a mere question of time and 
money. A war at this moment would no doubt expose our 
trade to serious loss, but the peril is diminishing with every 
day’s work in the dockyards, and would disappear in the 
course of a few months if the Government would avail them- 
selves more freely of the private aid which they have invoked 
as yet only for a single ship. Safety and prosperity, in spite 
of war, are, in all human probability, within our reach ; but 
it will be by protecting, and not by crippling, the shipping 
interest that we shall be in a position to hold our own 
against the world. 

It is satisfactory to observe that the great shipowners, 
with a patriotism which is recommended by the highest pru- 
dence, have aided the Admiralty in their efforts to man the 
Queen’s fleet, instead of counteracting them by the deter- 
mined competition which had been so needlessly apprehended. 
At the same time, the naval authorities have not been forget- 
ful of the importance of conciliating the feelings of the 
whole body of our merchant service. There is no specific 
novelty suggested in the circular which has lately been issued 
by the Admiralty, but it shows a right appreciation of the 
present crisis as an opportunity for converting that repugnance 
to the navy which has so long prevailed into a regard for the 
service which will speedily leaven the whose seafaring popu- 
lations. Very much will depend on the temper and dis- 
cretion of the officers under whom the new recruits will com- 
mence their training; and we have every confidence that 
they will succeed in dispelling any prejudice which seamen 
may have contracted against the Royal Navy. With harmony 
and co-operation between the navy and the merchant service, 
there will be no difficulty in manning a fleet which will make 
the seas as safe for English vessels in war as in peace. If 
the next few months were but used to good purpose, there 
would be no occasion to speculate on the necessity of selling 
the merchant navy to a rival Power. The loss of a single 
day, until the security of our trading ships is assured against 
every contingency, is a default which cannot be excused ; and 
Sir Joun PaxinGton should remember that, whatever he may 
have done at last in the Royal dockyards, he will scarcely 
satisfy Parliament or the country by any performances which 
might have been surpassed. The test by which the sufficiency 
of the naval preparations of the country should be judged, 
until the fleet has attained the preponderance which it ought 
never to have lost, is very simple. Enough will have been 
done when no more is possible. There can be no question 
that the Government will be able, on the meeting of Parlia- 
ment, to report great exertions and considerable progress in 
the development of the fleet; but they have not approached 
the standard which the urgency of the case prescribes, and if 
any part of the ominous predictions which the Z'imes has 
hurled at the shipowners should ever be fulfilled, the respon- 
sibility will rest with Ministers who, if they have done more 
than their predecessors, have not yet proved themselves equal 
to the emergency with which they are called upon to cope. 
Those whose property is invested in ships have a more imme- 
diate, though not really a more vital, interest in strengthening 
the navy than the other classes of the community. They have 
besides the means of giving effectual assistance to the Govern- 
ment, and, to do them justice, they have shown much alacrity 
in the cause. Let them continue to employ all their influence 
in aiding the efforts which promise to furnish crews as fast 
as ships of war can be provided to receive them, and they 
may soon be able to laugh at the cold-blooded counsellors 
who have advised them to sacrifice their calling as the only 
means of escaping the perils of war. They have seldom 
enjoyed a period of greater prosperity than during the 
Russian war, and the effectual reinforcement of our naval 
resources would make the approach of hostilities a subject 
rather of congratulation than condolence to the class whose 
prosperity must always rise or fall with the efficiency of the 
naval defences of the country. 


RIFLE CORPS. 


E are accustomed to think that whatever faults or merits 

our Government may possess, it is at any rate distinguished 

by the small amount of power which it lodges in the hands of 
mere public offices. In the main this is true; but it is no less 
true that the circular from the Horse Guards authorizing the 
formation of Volunteer Rifle Clubs is virtually one of the most 
important pieces of legislation that have taken place in this country 


for a length of time. Without x single word upon the subject 
spoken in Parliament, Lord Derby has called into existence a 

ational Guard—a measure which was considered one of the 
most important results of the Revolutions of 1789 and of 1830. 
The aatiulagtion of rifle clubs amounts to very little less than 
an enactment that henceforth, for the first time since the inven- 
tion of gunpowder, Englishmen shall, as a general rule, accustom 
themselves to the use of arms. We do not mean to regret or to 
blame the course which has been taken. We have, on the contrary, 
long since expressed our opinion that it was of high importance 
that it should be taken; but the fact that it is a step of the very 
highest importance ought not to be concealed. It is, we think, 
in this case a right and wise, but it must be in every case a very 
serious thing, to put arms into the hands of hundreds of thou- 
sands of men. In no other European nation could such a thing 
be done without the most anxious care on the part of the Govern- 
ment to retain in its own hands an effective control over the force 
so organized. Nothing could speak more strongly for the sub- 
stantial good sense and good feeling which pervades this country 
than the fact that the only sentiment which the arming of the 
population excites in all classes is one of increased confidence 
and security. 

There can be, we think, little doubt that before many months 
are over an immense proportion of men within the military a 
will have begun to acquire the art of rifle-shooting; and it is 
also highly probable that in the course of a year or two the 
theory and practice of that art will be as familiar to Englishmen 
as it is to the Swiss. Should this ever be the case, there can be 
no sort of doubt that an invasion of this country by any Conti- 
nental Power would be as hopeless as an invasion of the moon. 
Not only would rifle clubs be most valuable in themselves, but 
they would be doubly valuable as affording the means of raising, 
on an emergency, an immense regular army in a very short space 
of time. The formation of the country—the hedges, woods, en- 
closures, and cover of all sorts which sharpshooters might convert 
into so many fortifications—would oppose serious obstacles to the 
advance of an invader; but the fact that vast numbers of prac- 
tised marksmen had acquired the rudiments of military discipline 
would be in itself all but decisive against the success of an inva- 
sion. Volunteer corps, as such, would probably not be able to 
face regular troops; but upon the threat of an invasion, such 
corps might be permanently embodied and regularly drilled, and 
after two or three months of such training, they would be antago- 
nists whom the most impetuous troops in Europe could not afford 
to despise. The importance of this consideration is illustrated by 
what is at this moment passing in the North of Italy. We have 
for some years past accustomed ourselves to a sort of servile 
admiration of the French military administration, upon the 
justice of which the campaign now beginning throws some light. 
The French, whatever else they can do, can work no miracles. 
They cannot extemporize immense military results; still less 
can they provide carriage by sea at a moment’s notice for large 
bodies of men. ‘The invasion of England would certainly not 
a less formidable undertaking than the invasion of Lombardy. 
Yet it was a matter neither of days nor of weeks, but of months, 
to prepare and organize the force which is still pouring into 
Italy. We must have at any rate some months’ notice before we 
are invaded; and if at the beginning of that period the country 
is full of volunteer rifle corps in an efficient state, it will be a 
wonderful proof of criminal neglect if, at the end of it, we are not 
in possession of an army which would make invasion impossible. 

People are so much disposed to ridicule and run down every- 
thing which appeals in the remotest degree to the feelings, or 
which can by possibility be put in a ludicrous light, that we have 
some fear that less importance may be attached to the formation 
of volunteer corps than it deserves ; but those who consider the 
matter calmly can hardly fail to see that such ridicule would 
be very ill-placed. There are abundant precedents which show 
that such a force as that which is now in the course of establish- 
ment may be most formidable; and apart from precedents, there 
are considerations based upon the discoveries which have had so 
much effect already upon military affairs, which lead to precisely 
the same result. It seems pretty clear that, between improved 
rifles and Armstrong guns, any body of men presenting a large 
mark might be, under many circumstances, completely destroyed. 
When columns have attacked lines, they have always laboured 
under the disadvantage of being exposed to horrible slaughter, if 
the line, instead of giving way, had firmness enough to sustain to 
the last a converging fire upon them. In the present day, such 
a fire would be destructive at great distances, and the increased 
penetrating power of rifle balls makes them many times more 
dangerous, either at a distance or at close quarters, than they 
used to be. Where the danger falls principally on the front 
rank, a dense mass of men may advance boldly enough, though 
it is not exclusively composed of heroes ; but when the fourth or 
fifth man is as ill-protected as the first, his ardour will probably 
slacken, whilst his efficiency is destroyed by the fact that he has 
friends in front of him who prevent his firing at the enemy. It 
would seem to follow that, in future, looser formations will 
come into use. In firing at a line, the penetrating power of the 
ball is comparatively unimportant, for when it has passed thro 
one man’s body it has done its worst. These formations would 
no doubt be more liable to attacks from cavalry than closer ones ; 
but they, for the same reason as the infantry, would seek to 
present as small a mark as possible to cannon or rifles, P 
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result of the whole appears likely to be the somewhat curious 
one, that personal courage, and, in some small degree, personal 
strength, will be raised in value by the late improvements; and 
that_we may expect, in future wars, to see the rudest and bloodiest 
of all weapons—the sword and the bayonet—play a far larger 
part than has been assigned to them of late years. It would 
seem as if we might look forward to battles in which the move- 
ments of great masses would be subordinate in importance to 
cavalry charges, the skirmishing of sharpshooters, and ultimately 
the encounter of lines of infantry at the point of the bayonet. 

As this suggestion does not profess to be founded on technical 
military knowledge, we advance it with considerable diffidence ; 
but if it should be well founded, it affords additional ground for 
estimating very highly the importance of rifle corps, for it tends 
to show that the qualities required of a soldier will in future 
be more personal and less mechanical than they have been 
sometimes supposed to be. To be a good shot, a good rider, 
a good swordsman, and to know, in case of need, how to use 
the bayonet, are each and all accomplishments which would go 

uite as far in these days as great precision in drill in former 
times. Now these personal qualifications have frequently been 
required of soldiers, and it has been repeatedly found that they 
could be acquired with the greatest success by men who did not 
make a profession of war. Both in Greece and Rome a man’s 
value as a soldier depended much more on the use which he 
could make of his weapons, and on his personal courage and 
strength, than on anything analogous to the qualities which went 
to make up Broderick the Great’s ideal of a grenadier ; and in 
neither of them was the soldier a mere soldier and nothing else, 
till a late period of their history. An instance still more in point 
may be found in our own history. The archers of the Middle 
Ages were beyond all comparison the most formidable troops of 
Europe, and their training was entirely individual. To disorder 
an enemy with their arrows as he approached, and to attack him 
when he was near enough sword in hand, were their arts ; nor did 
any enemy who ever met them doubt their tremendous efficiency. 
It is impossible to assign any reason why English riflemen in the 
nineteenth century should not be to the full as formidable as 
English archers in the fourteenth. Rifle-shooting may soon be 
made as popular a practice as archery ; and the Englishmen who 
fought at Cressy and Agincourt would have no right to despise 
the soldiers of Inkermann and Delhi. We need not, however, 
go so far back for our precedents. ‘The history of the last sixty 

ears has shown again and again the value of such troops as are 
i a raised in this country. In the war of La Vendée, the 
Revolutionary troops were repeatedly defeated —often not- 
withstanding a great superiority of numbers—by mere peasants, 
who joined to great personal courage a knowledge of the country 
and skill in the use of firearms. In America, Bunker’s Hill was 
long, though unsuccessfully, defended against our own troops by 
farmers who knew how to take aim; and at New Orleans some 
of our finest regiments—men who had served under the Duke of 
Wellington throughout the Peninsular war—were defeated by a 
breastwork of bales of cotton defended by untrained riflemen. 
The independence of Switzerland is maintained, in the midst of the 
three great military nations of the Continent, by an army of 
which the soldiers are civilians for eleven months in every year, 
and wear their uniforms and live under canvas for the twelfth; 
but it is also an army every soldier of which is a trained marks- 
man. The Prussians and the French have both had occasion to 
find that a country so defended is not to be trifled with. In- 
deed, the French learnt a lesson on that head in the Tyrol which 
would probably trouble not a little the reveries of any general 
who might feel inclined to plan campaigns in Kent and Sussex. 
In the late rebellion in India, volunteer corps were both nume- 
rous and efficient, and were extemporized at wonderfully short 
notice out of Europeans totally unaccustomed to tle use of arms. 
We noticed some time ago in this journal an account of the per- 
formances of a corps of horse volunteers near Meerut, whose 
services were of very high importance indeed. 

It would be out of place here to enter on any discussion as to 
the details of the organization of volunteer corps. We would 
only observe that nothing can be more simple than the two arts 
which they most urgently require. To learn to shoot and to learn 
to walk are both valuable acquirements to every one, and it cer- 
tainly is a wonderful piece of national good fortune that it should 
have become a matter of real and obvious public importance that 
every man who can find the means to do so should make him- 
self a good shot anda good walker. Fortunately, most young 
and healthy men in this country would be ashamed to own 
that a walk of twenty-five miles would cause them any par- 
ticular effort. We hope that to hit a target at five hundred 
yards may soon become an equally common accomplishment. In 
the mean time, we earnestly hope that every one who has the 
power will assist, to the utmost of his ability, in influence, purse, 
or person, as the case may be, in the formation of rifle clubs. 


LE JEU EST FAIT. 


Att has long ago been done—subject to the possible results 
of Election Committees—that can in the slightest degree 
affect the General Electionof 1859. Conservatives, Whigs, and 
Liberals, have staked each of them their last stake. The cards 
have been cut, shuffied, and dealt—it now only remains to play 
them. Election squibs will no more tell; nothing further can be said 


to influence the result of the late get to the constituencies of 
England. Many a politician is ruefully wishing that so much 
had not been risked upon the venture. Most are waiting for the 
winning number to be declared, with feelings of resignation not 
unmingled with awe. What will be the luck, we wonder, of the 
several speculators? Are Lord Derby’s fortunes likely to be 
repaired by the throw that he has made? Is the author of the 
famous Resolution which brought about the crisis to emerge from 
the ordeal a ruined or a successful man? Does Blue “ win” 
and Yellow “lose,” or the reverse? Meanwhile, the counte- 
nances of the gamblers are somewhat of a study. Here 
we have Mr. Disraeli and his friends eyeing one another 
with the mysterious air and the significant glances of men 
who are pretty confident that victory is theirs, and that their 
deposit has been doubled. There stands Lord John, perhaps 
a little sorry that he was in such a hurry to throw down 
his capital, half suspicious that chances are against him, half de- 
termined to keep up appearances tothe end. And Lord Palmer- 
ston, the light-hearted, wha has no capital, and who never had 
much, smiles like a cool old hand upon the company, and seems 
to say to Fortune—“ Inscrutable goddess, thou hast rarely played 
me false yet, and thou canst not desert me now.” : 

The whole affair would be amusing enough to the lookers on, 
if they were not themselves concerned in the event. The worst 
of your gambler is, that he has an unfortunate trick of gambling 
with other people’s property. Perhaps he has a wife and family 
at home, whose bread and livelihood are represented by that 
shining piece of gold he has just flung upon the rouge et noir 
table. Very possibly he has borrowed largely from his friends, 
the unfortunate spectators. It may be that he has not even had 
the manners to ask their leave, but speculates away just as if the 
interests he is venturing on a hair-breadth chance were his own 
and not theirs. We are afraid we are too much involved ourselves 
to be able, with calm indifference, to watch the faces of players 
round the political lottery table. By bringing on the country 
this premature election Lord John Russell has staked more than 
was his own to stake. He has performed the part of an adven- 
turer who uses trust property to dabble with in the funds. If 
he succeeds, so much the better for him; but if he suffers, the 
country suffers too. Heads, he wins—tails, we lose. The con- 
sequence is, that it is a great question whether he has not injured 
the cause he represents, and brought discredit and loss of strength 
on the Liberal party. The Ministry have, to all appearance, 
gained some twenty-six votes by the dissolution which was 
the result of his motion. The Resolution dodge—which, at 
the time, we maintained to be unscrupulous—has since proved 
to have been unwise. It is perfectly true that promises are 
not performances, and that Lord Palmerston was overthrown by 
the very House of Commons that was returned to keep him in 
office ; but a Conservative following is not a variable quantity. 
Lord Derby’s supporters may be relied upon toaman. They 
hold together better than Liberals, have more unanimity of views, 
and a stronger conviction of the paramount duty of standing by 
their party in a division. In the late trial of strength the Govern- 
ment Whips were able to calculate, within two votes, their real 
available force. Three hundred votes for Lord Derby mean 
— hundred next month—next session—till the next dis- 
solution. 


In the presence of this formidable army of Conservatives it 
behoves the Liberal leaders to walk warily. They must not dis- 
sipate their energies or shake their ee by a single hasty 
move. They cannot afford to waste a single shot. hatever 
issue they decide to try must be one upon which their entire 
forces can unite. If they present an anti-Ministerial Resolution, 
it should be one so broad that every member of the party must 
vote for it. It is not too much to say, that a Liberal defeat just 
now might give the Conservatives a new lease of office for two or 
three more years. Should they have determined on such a step, 
a Resolution of this kind might take various forms ; but without 
entering on the question of the particular shape which it 
might assume, we will briefly state one or two points which 
will in any case be well worthy of attention. Any offensive 
measure on the part of the Opposition, to be justifiable, must, 
as we have already hinted, be crowned with victory. But 
it ought to embrace other virtues than that of mere tem- 
sags success. It should not be any merely factious scheme 
or substituting Lord John Russell and Sir Charles Wood 
in the places of Lord Derby and Sir John Pakington. Let 
the eth Lord the member for London take warning by the 
ill-fortune of his last maneuvre. Fair-play is a jewel; and her 
Majesty’s Ministers, if beaten, must be beaten in a fair fight. But, 
secondly, the Liberals must unite not only as fur as the grand 
fundamental principle of getting into power is concerned— 
they must be prepared to fill well the posts of those whom 
they propose to oust. What use is it to rout the foe if the 
victorious army is to quarrel over the plunder in the camp ed 
take? Are they prepared to give the country an able, an effi- 
cient, and an undivided Cabinet? Are they ready to put for- 
ward, and to stand fast by, an intelligible line of policy—waiving 
minor differences of opinion, and sinking to the depths of the 
lowest sea all personal jealousies? If not, then the hour has not 
yet arrived for the attack on the Conservative trenches. Before 
the new Parliament meets, a short time yet remains. Is it too 
late, or is it utterly vain, to appeal to the patriotism and honesty 
of the Liberal chiefs? There is an opportunity now, if there ever 
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was, fora disinterested statesman to deserve well of his country. 
If a sense of duty, or a prudent respect for the three hundred 
Conservative votes, bring the great Liberal party into a closer 
union with one another—a union not founded on the ambition of 
an hour, but on principles of true progress—we for our part 
shall not remember with regret the result of the elections of 1859. 


LADY-DOCTORS IN AMERICA. 


po TIME ago we noticed a work in which a lady of the 
name of Elizabeth Blackwell gave an account of her career 
as a medical student, and subsequently as a medical practitioner 
at New York. She has lately published a series of lectures on 
the Physical Education of Girls, which are not worth criticising 
as a literary performance, but which throw some light on the 
position of women as doctors. There is no good reason why the 
experiment of women regularly educating themselves for the 
medical profession should not be fairly tried in England, and 
rhaps a valuable opening may thus be provided for female 
industry, and an important aid secured in combating diseases. 
But'women must clearly understand the sphere of medicine for 
which they are fitted, and rid themselves of the air of affecta- 
tion and pretence which the first entrance into scientific knowledge 
so often carries with it. Those who are inclined to follow the 
example of Dr. Elizabeth Blackwell, as she calls herself, may 
ain some very useful hints from reading the lectures which that 
dy has just published. 

In the first place, if the statements made in these lectures are 
correct, the physical education of girls is so terribly neglected in 
America that it is no wonder if an unusual proportion of women 
are invalids. Mrs. Blackwell informs us, that young ladies on 
the other side of the Atlantic, between the ages of seven and 
sixteen, are kept at study from nine till three; and that this 
period of mental absorption is only broken by a lunch which fre- 
quently consists of pickles and candy, while the students usually 
beguile their tedium and their appetites by also chewing large 
guantities of chalk, india-rubber, and slate-pencils. They habitu- 
ally sit in unventilated rooms, heated with close stoves, and they 
never take any other exercise than a promenade through the 
streets. As they end this healthy course by generally marrying 
before their constitutions are formed, we cannot be surprised that 
they are a prey to all sorts of diseases. Mrs. Blackwell, indeed, 
gives the most alarming description of the consequences. She 
states that the whole race of New York Americans is rapidly 
degenerating ; that the average duration of life is visibly de- 
creasing, and that certain very dreadful forms of suffering are 
becoming attaclied to the constitutions of American women. 
Making all allowance for the exagzeration of a scientific woman, 
we cannot doubt that there is a great deal of truth in this alarm- 
ing picture, more especially as the prevalence of feminine diseases 
in the United States is a matter of general notoriety. As these 
diseases are obviously those in which the medical skill of women 
may be most useful, there is an unusually good opening for lady 
doctors in America. And besides the practical skill they may 
apply in particular cases, lady doctors have a chance of doing a 
very useful act by drawing the attention of those whom they may 
not know to be invalids to the general evils of the American 
system of training girls. In such matters it is a great advantage 
to be able to call a spade a spade; and a womancan do this when 
talking to other women, where a philanthropical man would be 
obliged to call it a useful instrument for digging the ground. Dr. 
Blackwell, in these lectures, goes well to her. point. She states 
very plainly the causes which prevent American ladies from being 
as healthy as she assures us live was “ six thousand years ago in 
the crystal atmosphere of a new world.” Perhaps the necessity 
of making a strong impression when the danger is so great may 
justify her. But we hope that lady doctors in England will not 
think it a part of their profession to publish all they may be called 
on to explain to their suffering sisters. 

Mrs. Blackwell’s lectures show, therefore, that there is a greater 
need of lady-doctors in America than in England, and English- 
women must not expect to rival her success. ‘They also show how 
very considerable are the errors of sense and taste into which lady- 
doctors are likely to fall if they are not on their guard. There is 
throughout a useless parade of a sort of sham science, which evi- 
dently sprang not so much from a wish to dazzle the audience as 
from an honest self-complacency at being so learned. ‘I'o passages 
about muscles and ganglias we do not object. Every sort of 
people must have their fun, and it is the fun of most professions 
to show that their members have a degree of technical knowledge 
beyond the level of the uninstructed public. But Mrs. Black- 
well sets out with a grand chapter on os sical Jaws, in which she 
tells us that everything created is first of all subject to the law of 
exercise, and then to several other laws, of which a curious law, 
called the Law of Use, is the last. The law of exercise is illus- 
trated by the fact that planets, directly they are created, move in 
orbits. Apparently it means no more than that everything, cither 
as a separate body or as a body attached to some other body, moves 
through space. It is the exercise of a flintstone to go round with 
the earth. The consequence deduced, and deduced at a bound, 
without any intermediate argument, is that young ladics ought to 
go through an elaborate physical training. A more curious in- 
stance of the destruction of common sense by the possession of a 
very slight acquaintance with scientific facts and language could 

hardly be found. Because Mars goes round the sun, therefore 


an American girl ought to learn swimming and archery. This is 
indeed setting Niagara to turn a flour-mill. If girls or the mothers 
of girls will not believe in the expediency of taking exercise when 
they hear that disease and death follow inactivity, they are not 
likely to be much stirred by the example of an asteroid. The 
law of use seems simply to mean the wholesome truth that thi 
ought to be applied to the purpose for which they are intended. 
To call this a law, and suppose that any human being will thereby 
have a better notion of chetalints, is a sign of exactly that kind 
of quackery which would in this country bring immediate 
= on scientific ladies who ventured to make their science 
ublic. 

r The same turn of mind, and the same fatal consequences of 
an unwarranted elation at a little practical success and much less 
theoretical knowledge, also appears in the strange pedantry of the 
recommendations which Mrs. Blackwell offers for the approval 
of American mothers. She treats us toa long account of the way 
in which women were trained at Sparta, and says that such was 
their hardihood, gymnastic excellence, and firmness of muscle, 
that to them we are indebted for the intellectual masterpieces 
of the Athenian men. That rubbish so obviously and glaringly 
untrue should be gravely uttered and published by Mrs. Black- 
well shows how the combination of unnatural publicity, a hasty 
smattering of superficial knowledge, and a state of society where 
calm criticism either does not exist or is despised, can work to 
spoil a clever woman. Mrs. Blackwell then lays down that from 
seven to sixteen girls are to do nothing except take every variety 
of hard exercise, and promises them that they will thus get so 
strong, healthy, and full of vitality that they will arrive almost 
unconsciously at a mastery over all modern languages. We 
should like to keep a good, stupid, honest girl in a swing until she 
arrived at an intuition of the French irregular verbs. After 
sixteen, the models are to go through a splendid mental course 
until they are twenty-five, when, after a long, mature, and 
patient view of society and examination of themselves, they are 
to select exactly the right man for a husband. They will thus 
have satisfied the requirements of all the “laws” that the 
example of the Universe suggests for their guidance, and it is 
not impossible that the latent mental force which they, like the 
Spartan women, will thus have stored up, may suddenly burst 
out somewhere else, and produce great orators and poets in 
Paraguay and Chili. 

We do not mean to say that nonsense even as great as this is 
not talked in England. There are plenty of people who like to 
put the most ordinary things of common life into the language of 
sham science, and plenty of others who, when they once begin 
arranging a programme of education, invent a pattern which 
has no connexion whatever with the wants and powers of those 
who are supposed to be educated. But an old country like Eng- 
land has the great advantage that such theorists are muc 
more quickly set down for what they are worth. A lady-doctor 
who invited an audience of London ladies to make their daughters 
ride because the stars move in space, and because the Spartan 
women made the Athenians clever, would at once be treated with 
proper contempt. It is evident that if women are to make medi- 
cine a profession in England, they must do so in a totally dif- 
ferent way from that which appears to be fashionable in America. 
They must be much more modest. We hope that they will not 
lecture at all; and, if they do, we hope they will not publish 
their lectures. They must also entirely avoid the twaddle of sham 
science. ‘Their peculiar office is not to talk about laws of 
exercise and use, but to win the confidence of females. We are 
not at all sanguine that women will ever make good doctors— 
we fear they would want nerve and the gift of silence. But 
they are entitled to ask that they should be allowed to try the 
experiment; and, of the conditions under which alone the expe- 
riment can be tried successfully, they may learn a great deal by 
noticing the follies and extravagances of Dr. Elizabeth Blackwell. 


PROFESSORS AND PROFESSING CHRISTIANS. 


N the technical language which is common to a portion of the 
Church, and to several sects of Dissenters, the word “ pro- 
fessor” stands, we believe, for one who not merely professes, but 
performs ; while the “ professing Christian” is one who professes 
only. ‘There are professors of Christianity, and also of chemistry 
and calisthenics. We think that the wizard of one of the points 
of the compass was a professor; and advertisements may be 
read daily in which Professor Harrison challenges attention as 
the strongest man in England. To judge from these examples 
of the popular acceptation of the term “ professor,” it is perhaps 
surprising that it should be chosen to designate those who value 
themselves on the reality and depth of their religion. We 
should think, for instance, that the superior strength of Professor 
Harrison needed some better warranty than his own advertise- 
ments. Numerous other examples will readily occur to the 
mind of every one to prove that in secular things “‘ professor” and 
‘performer’ are not synonymous terms. However, it is otherwise 
in the religious world ; where also, as we have already noticed, the 
title of ‘‘ professing Christian” is not—like those of “ professed 
trousers-maker” and “ professed cook” among the wicked—by 
any means suggestive of fulfilment as likely to follow upon 
promises. 
The foregoing study of words was suggested to us by reading 
in a recent number of the Evangelical Magazine and Missionary 
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Chronicle a reproof addressed to the Churches “ on the domestic 
and social habits of some professors.” The author of this 
“Pastoral Appeal,” as it is called, laments the prevalence of a 
taste for expensive showy living, whereby the families of many 
“ professors” have come to resemble the world in a small circle 
“with only the exclusion of some of its grosser forms.” This 
taste, too, has been frequently indulged where there has been 
a want of adequate pecuniary means, and the consequence 
has been a downfall of “ professors,” whereat the wicked 
world has maliciously rejoiced. Being ourselves, we fear, no 
better than a fraction of that same wicked world which is accus- 
tomed to observe “professors” from without, we find some 
novelty in the doctrine that expensive showy living on one’s own 
property is so very wicked that doing the same thing upon the 
goods and money of other persons can scarcely be coloured a 
shade darker. This is as much as to say that a man who puts 
on a fashionable coat deserves hanging, and that he can but be 
hanged if, with the coat on his back, he commits a highway 
robbery. But, besides the unseemly spectacle of a “ professor” 
sometimes paying sixpence in the pound, it is to be feared that 
worldliness is often exhibited by “professors” in their social 
entertainments, even where every article of consumption is duly 
paid for on delivery. It seems that a “ professor” may lawfully 
give a dinner party, but he also may, and very often does, do the 
same thing unlawfully. Now this, we think, is a curious subject 
for investigation. here and how is the line of lawfulness 
transgressed? We should like to employ one or two eminent 
“ professors” of another mystery to draw up a bill of fare which 
should be free from worldliness, and yet provocative of appetite. 
Do any, and, if any, which of the four primitive sauces supply the 
relish of salvation ? 

The author appears to think that an answer to these and such 
like questions is to be found in St. Paul’s Epistles; and he also 
refers us to a passage in the life of Scott the Commentator, who 
thus seems to have lived as well as written for exegetical 
purposes. Scott, we are informed, was invited to dinner by a 
“* professing Christian,” who was one of the king’s tradesmen. 
“There was every expensive luxury of the season,” just as if 
the entertainer had been a worldly as well as thriving man of 
business, and given, as we know such persons often are, to 
ostentation. Several clergymen were present, and faintly 
hinted censure. In the evening, however, Scott found oppor- 
tunity to speak of the danger to evangelical religion arising from 
conformity to the world, and cautiously intimated his opinion 
that the bill of fare of the day was much too.sumptuous for 
“professors.” But it should be observed that Scott admits that 
= in the position of his host might sometimes lawfully give 

uxurious dinners to their worldly relations and connexions; but 
when ministers and Christians meet together ‘‘as such,” he thinks 
the entertainment ought to be more frugal. It is comfortable to 
be thus taught on the authority ofan eminent divine that it is not 
** conformity to the world” to ask the world to dinner, and give 
it what it likes to eat and drink. Perhaps, if we may presume 
for one moment to comment upon the commentator, it ought to 
be an instruction to the butler in a serious family to give 
champagne when there is worldly company to dinner, but only 
sherry to “professors.” Mr. Scott adds, that his unsparing 
testimony procured for him a sort of martyrdom. ‘The gen- 
tleman never invited me but once again, and then our dinner 
was literally a piece of boiled beef.” It is a signal proof of Mr. 
Scott's a that he immediately subjoins the words, “ He 
was however, I believe, a truly pious man.” 


Being on the subject of entertainments, it seems appropriate 
to refer “ to the large and gay evening parties, which are be- 
coming more and more common even among professors of 
religion.” The author believes that private balls, “or at any 
rate dancing,” is resorted to in some professorial circles. The 
acknowledged difficulty of laying down rules upon these subjects 
will certainly not be underrated by any thoughtful reader of 
the “ Pastoral Appeal.” How, it may be asked, shall we discri- 
minate between balls and mere dancing? Would thick boots 
be an antidote to worldliness, or will the professor’s character be 
safer in the sober quadrille than in the more exciting waltz? Alas! 
it is possible, although we admit unusual, to introduce animation 
even into a quadrille. Professors of dancing can contrive to inter- 
weave the waltz with more than one figure, although dancing 

rofessors would probably be found unequal to so much vivacity. 

erhaps wealthy members of the heavenly community may law- 
fully invite their worldly relations and connexions to private 
balls, “or at any rate to dancing parties ;” and if this be con- 
ceded, it appears to follow that the arrangements for the evening 
must be partly made on the worldly model. As in the bill of 
fare, so in the programme of dances, the professor will be drawn 
into compliances of a doubtful tendency. Who shall control 
the pruriency of a hired band? The professorial ear will be 
lucky if it escapes listening to a selection from the Traviata. 
And yet the step from boiled beef to three courses is only 
paralleled by that from amateur performances on the family 
piano to the engagement of a party of skilled musicians. 
** Worldliness is creeping into religion,” and that in a most artful 
and dangerous way. Indeed, it might almost be said that reli- 
gion is creeping into worldliness. Although the proceeds of a 
fancy fair be angry ae J devoted to the very last farthing to 
the evangelization of Timbuctoo, it will still be difficult to har- 
monize “ the flutter, the gaiety, the military band, the gambling,” 


with the spirituality and heavenliness of religion. It is even to 
be feared that “‘ some of our tea meetings, got up for religious 
purposes, are degenerating into mere worldly amusements.” We 
retain the italics of the word “some,” as the writer evidently 
means that other tea-meetings have preserved the ancient 
simplicity of the rite. But wherein appears this lamentable 
degeneracy ? Has the tea been too strong, or have the speeches 
not been strong enough? ‘To the carnal mind tea-meetings 
appear to afford opportunities for flirtation. Can it be pos- 
sible that professors have thus abused them? Has the occa- 
sion been selected as appropriate for the first wearing of a new 
dress, and has that dress been prepared with any reference to 
the question whether it becomes the wearer P 

There are two great communities in the universe—that of the 
world and that of heaven—each governed by its own laws, seeking 
its own objects, and animated by its own spirit. Thus teaches the 
“Pastoral Appeal ;” and further, that in both these communities 
balls, “ or at any rate dancing,” dinner parties, and bazaars, are 
beginning to be widely practised. Our author explains further 
on how a professor may read the newspapers wiih a spiritual 
eye. ‘The newspaper is the exponent of prophecy.” And be- 
sides, wherever cotton can be sold, Bibles, it may be hoped, can 
be given away. The opening of China to missionary enterprise 
was announced to professors by the newspapers. Even a war 
between France and Austria admits of being looked at from a 
professorial point of view. Lord Shaftesbury, a most savoury 
professor, has just explained to us that this war is really one to 
promote the distribution in the Austrian dominions of an Italian 
version of the Scriptures. But the difficulties of serious gaicty 
remain almost untouched by the “ Appeal.” A bazaar for the 
benefit of a hospital will be best avoided by professors, inas- 
much as the end, the mere healing of the sick, is not sufficiently 
spiritual to justify the use of questionable means. But if the 
proceeds of the speculation are to be devoted to the building ofa 
temple of evangelical religion, then perhaps it may be both 
lawful and expedient to manage as the world does. The world, 
as we all know, puts handsome ladies behind the counters of the 


bazaar in order to induce silly gentlemen to buy trumpery at ~ 


enormous prices. Shall we take the money, build our church 
with it, and testify therein against the vanities to which we owe 
it that we have a place in which to testify? Some professors, 
says the “ Appeal,” go to balls and theatres just a little, feeling 
that they cannot hate the world to any purpose unless they have 
seen with their own eyes its ugliness. In the same way, the 
wives and daughters of professors might venture to appear once 
at the stalls of a fancy fair. Having seen the folly and empti- 
ness of such amusements, especially as exemplificd in the conduct 
and pockets of their male friends, they will be ready to turn, 
with full purses and instructed minds, to the building of churches 
and schools, and attending at them, and to the other unquestion- 
able occupations of a polite and heavenly community dwelling 
for a while amid a polite but sinful world. 


ROYAL ACADEMY. 
Ill. 


T be true to nature has generally been recognised as the 
fundamental condition of excellence in painting. It is 
therefore not a little perplexing when we find undeniable excel- 
lence co-existing with unmistakeable departure from such truth. 
Yet instances of this certainly occur. ‘The “ Transfiguration” of 
Raffael has commonly been called the first picture in the world ; 
and in it, as has been ey observed, the simplest laws of 
rspective are set at defiance. This, indeed, is an extreme case. 
Tt is not often that a painter ventures upon such a violation of 
ordinary laws as is there seen, and there is probably no other 
instance in which the violation is so amply redeemed. The de- 
parture from truth, and the motive for the departure, are in this 
case equally obvious. It was necessary for the painter's purpose 
to represent two distinct scenes, and for this he was obh, ed to 
disregard the optical results of distance. In a less degree, 
however, many artists have taken the same licence. For the 
sake of securing a higher kind of beauty, the Greek sculptors 
slightly altered the proportions which the head bears to the 
body in the human jigure, and exaggerated the facial angle for 
the same reason; and in painting we frequently meet with 
attempts to improve upon nature both as -saven colour and 
form. Such attempts are, however, manifestly of a very dif- 
ferent kind from the liberty which Raffael took in his “ ‘Transfi- 
guration.” He did not deliberately sacrifice truth for the pur- 
pose of attaining to a self-erected ideal of beauty; and, whether 
we approve or condemn the composition of the “ Transfigura- 
tion,” it is clear that it cannot be pleaded in behalf of falsifica- 
tions introduced upon merely esthetical grounds. There are, 
however, other instances in which art has commanded all 
but universal admiration, in spite of a departure from every-da: 
truth nearly as obvious as that which is there exhibited. 
Turner’s later style is an example. The most ardent admirers 
of Turner can hardly pretend that the colours which he 
employed in his later works are a literal copy of those which 
are actually seen in nature. All that can be said in his behalf 
is that he reproduced with fidelity some of the more subtle 
truths of light and shade. ‘The fact therefore remains that 
truth of one kind may, by common consent, be sacrificed, when 
such a sacrifice is necessary to secure some higher kind of 
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excellence, and that a painting which exhibits a palpable viola- 
tion of ordinary laws is not ipso facto condemned. 


Tf this were not the case, Mr. F. R. Goodall’s “ Felice Ballarin 
reciting Tasso to the People of Chioggia” (329) might be very 
summarily disposed of. It is perfectly clear that the subdued, 
softened sunlight which is there introduced is too faint even for 
England, and a fortiori too faint for Italy. We can, in fact, hardly 
be wrong in assuming that all attempt at a faithful rendering of 
light and shade has been deliberately abandoned as irrelevant, 
for the sake of securing a mellowness and harmony which the 
nature of the scene appeared to require. It is diflicult to 
criticise works such as this, because it is difficult to decide how 
far the rich colouring which attracts the eye is a mere trick. 
Mr. F. R. Pickersgill’s “ Dalila asking forgiveness of Samson” 
(348), which hangs near it, is obviously, as far as lighting goes, 
painted with much greater fidelity to nature, and it is not easy 
to strike the balance between the weight which should be 
attached to such fidelity on the one hand, and that which is due 
to abstract qualities; such as mellow and harmonious colouring, 
on the other. In Mr. Pickersgill’s work, the general tone of a 
sunless atmosphere is given with great accuracy, the only unfair 
artifice discernible being the blue sky introduced into the 
background, which, it is obvious, could not really be seen 
in combination with a composition so totally sunless as the 
rest of the picture. In Mr. Goodall’s painting, not only 
are the lights reduced to a half tone to avoid the glare and 
harshness which an adequate representation would produce, 
but the sky is painted of a deep unnatural blue—the general 
effect being that of a landscape scen through a coloured 
glass, and such as could never be seen in nature, or, if 
ever, only during an celipse of the sun. It is obvious that an 
artist who thus declines to be trammelled by the obligation of 
fidelity to natural facts to which other artists submit, is, as far 
as merely harmonious colouring is concerned, at a great advan- 
tage; and the admiration which, in this respect, Mr. Goodali 
extorts, is therefore mixed with a suspicion that artifice is 
triumphant over truth. It is the worst of all such attempts to 
realize a self-erected ideal of beauty rather than to copy nature, 
that they are almost always pushed to an excess. ‘Lhe extra- 
vagantly small feet and hands which many artists paint are an 
instance of this. There can be no doubt that, up to a certain 
point, small hands and fect are a beauty; but an artist no sooner 
allows this fact to acquire a distinct importance in his mind than 
he seems to lose the sense of proportion, and, in his desire to be 
refined rather than natural, pushes this peculiarity to an excess 
which, as an ordinary spectator at once sees, amounts to defor- 
mity. There is precisely the same kind of risk where an artist 
allows richness and mellowness of tone to acquire a very definite 
importance in ‘his eyes. ‘These qualities are, undoubtedly, 
merits in a painting, but it may be doubted whether it 
is ever worth while deliberately to sacrifice nature to secure 
them; and though an artist may at first only proceed to 
very pardonable lengths, there is always a danger of a vitiated 
taste being the result. It is, to say the least of it, a safer 
course for a painter to make up his mind between the advan- 
tages of sunshine and not-sunshine; and, having made up 
his mind, to give faithfully, to the best of his powers, the true 
atmospheric effect, uninfluenced by any ideal of harmony. Who- 
ever does this may feel sure that he cannot be going far wrong; 
while the artist who has once allowed himself to tamper with the 
truth of nature may have entered a downward path in which he 
can no longer arrest himself. Mr. Goodall’s merits, however, do 
not lie simply in his Venetian colouring. The expressions of his 
group of listeners, their varied and natural attitudes, deserve less 
ambiguous praise. The principal figure is, indeed, rather that 
of an English lecturer than of an Italian reciter. An Italian 
would not hold a book in his hand, and his gesticulation would 
be far more vehement; though in a picture painted for English 
spectators, it was perhaps wise to avoid attitudes and gestures 
which, to an English eye, might appear overstrained and 
theatrical. 


Mr. J.C. Hook has won much and well-merited praise. He is an 
admirable colourist, and always displays good taste and familiarity 
with nature. Yet there is a certain sameness in his painting 
which would probably pall if his works were subjected to the 
great test of being seen in a collected form, and there is generally 
something a little unsatisfactory in his drawing. There is a 
helpless lackadaisical air about his figures, as if they hardly 
knew what to do with their arms; and in his sea-pieces, 
they all look as if they might tumble out of their boats at 
any minute. An error on this side is, however, for such 
quiet and peaceful scenes as Mr. Hook delights to represent, an 
error on the right side. It is better that his sailors and boys 
should look helpless than that they should be stiff and con- 
strained. Jn the landscape, however, numbered 203, there 
appears to be inaccuracy of a more decided kind. The woman 
crossing the bridge is far too large for the cart and the men. It 
is indicated, both by the perspective of the bridge and by the 
direction which a reflection on the stream assumes, that the 
spectator is supposed to be standing rather more nearly in front 
of the cart than of the woman on the bridge ; though it is true, on 
the other hand, that the cart is a little lower down, as well as 
rather more remote than the woman, and consequently would, 
owing to the perspective, properly appear upon a somewhat 
smaller scale. It nevertheless is, if we are not mistaken, very 


much too small for the position in which it appears, for the draw- 
ing of the hand-rail and the bridge generally seems to show that 
the eyes of the spectator are at any rate not higher than the 
waist of the woman, and consequently very little above the men 
in the cart ; while the drawing of the stream proves that, though 
there is a difference of distance, it is not very great. The 
result is, that though this, like all Mr. Hook’s, is a beautiful 

ainting, there is a slight look of unreality about it. If the 
see and arms of the woman, or those of the child which she 
carries, are compared with the hands and arms of the man and 
boy, it will be apparent that the former are perfect Brobdignags, 
and this inequality, though it may not on a first glance be ex- 
plicitly detected, nevertheless does detract from the truth- 
fulness of the picture. In other respects it appears to be 
the best, though perhaps not the prettiest, of Mr. Hook’s perform- 
ances, being less dependent upon a trick of colour than his 
other works. 

Mr. Redgrave possesses in an eminent degree those quali- 
ties in which Mr. Hook is deficient. Nothing can be more 
excellent than the drawing of “The Emigrant’s Last Sight 
of Home” (218). In Mr. Hook's paintings there is a frag- 
mentary, disconnected look, which interferes with the effect. 
The different figures »ppear to be unconscious of each oiher’s 
presence, in spite of all attempt to connect them together. In 
250, for instance, there is an endeavour to give unity to the 
group by introducing a little boy hanging on the bridge, and 
looking at the men in the cart; yet somehow the endeavour is 
hardly successful. The boy is looking at them, but does not 
appear really to see them ; and the man and boy in the cart, in 
the same way, seem to be unconscious of the figures on the 
bridge. They lave all a dreamy, isolated air. Mr. Red- 
grave’s figures, on the contrary, form aconnected group. Eve 
line is forcible and full of meaning, and the unobtrusive art wit 
which the whole is arranged is of the highest kind. Nothing, 
too, can be better than the way in which each individual in the 
composition exhibits the natural and appropriate sentiment. The 
man is evidently occupied with the feeling that he is biddin 
adieu to home; his wife is full of thought for her husband’s 
emotion ; the two eldest children are pointing, with tears in their 
eyes, to some particular object, being just of the age when par- 
ticular objects are more likely to engage the affections than 
home in the abstract; the younger boy is standing in the won- 
dering perplexity which children of his age exhibit on such occa- 
sions, with his playthings neglected by his side ; while the un- 
conscious face of the sleeping baby completes the group. The 
landscape is worthy of the persons of the drama. It is a quiet, 
woody valley, beautifully painted, and without any of the usual 
trite conventionalisms. Thereis neither rivulet nor bridge, nor even 
the village ale-house or the village church. Mr. Redgrave’s paint- 
ing may not, like Mr. Hook’s, catch the eye from the i. side 
of the room by its rich and beautiful colouring, but it will endure a 
more critical inspection. The prevailing impression which Mr. 
Hook’s works leave upon the mind is that they are very pretty, 
but the prevailing impression which Mr. Redgrave’s picture pro- 
duces is that it is very true and pathetic. Few artists could have 
thrown so much expression into their figures without making them 
affected and theatrical, but of this rock Mr. Redgrave has suc- 
ceeded in steering clear. Each element of his composition is full 
of point and meaning, but with all this the whole is natural, 
simple, and harmonious. 

Nos. 152 and 211 would always have commanded attention, 
but they will now be looked at with especial interest »° the last 
productions of one of our best-known painters. In his represen- 
tation of Jeannie Deans’ interview with Queen Caroline, Mr, 
Leslie has treated a difficult subject with taste and skill. It is 
easy, or at least comparatively easy, to depict rustic groups with. 
out being insipid, and without being vulgar; but to represent 
Queens and their attendants with equal success demands judg- 
ment and ability of nocommon order. This ordeal, however, Mr. 
Leslie has triumphantly passed. His painting is distinguished 
by the most perfect refinement and good taste, nor are we, as too 
often happens in such scenes, overwhelmed with silks and velvets, 
and ‘all the tedious pomp which waits on princes.” All is in 
keeping and harmony ; the countenances are painted with perfect 
delicacy and truthfulness of expression,and a just equality of finish 
has been maintained. The grass, indeed, upon which the personages 
are standing is not quite satisfactory, but to paint grass satisfac- 
torily, at least if it be fine smooth turf, seems to be beyond the 
power of art. Mr. Leslie’s turf does not seem to be much less 
real than Mr. Millais’s, and the texture of turf is just one of 
those subjects which Mr. Millais ought to understand. The 
difficulty seems to lie mainly in combining the different appear- 
ances which grass assumes at different distances. hen 
very near, the more or less vertical lines of the blades of 
grass are very evident, but at a little distance these dis- 
appear, and horizontal lines of different shades of green melting 
into one another are all that can be discerned. It seems to be 
beyond the reach of art to give adequately both these charac- 
teristics, and to make them pass gradually into each other as 
they do in nature. The fact is, that in this, as in many other 
cases, the peculiar form which the object before us assumes 
depends to a certain extent upon the will. If any one, looking at 
a piece of turf at a little distance, examines it carefully, he will 

yee J be able to detect the vertical structure of its growth. 


f, on the other hand, the eye passes hastily over it, the horizontal 
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masses of colour into which it divides itself are all that will be 
seen. It is in the power of rendering this complicity that art is 
deficient. The painter must make up his mind to give the ver- 
tical lines or the horizontal lines, but he cannot give both, or at 
any rate he can only do so very crudely and inadequately. 
If he attempts to paint faithfully both the near and the dis- 
tant portions, there will be the greatest danger of a harsh and 
unnatural division ; and what is intended for the effect of distance 
will look like a change in the texture of the object represented. 
Art cannot, like nature, be at once accurate and indefinite. It 
seems to be better, upon the whole, altogether to decline the 
problem, as Mr. Leslie and Mr. Millais have done, than to resort 
to the kind of representation which Mr. F. R. Pickersgill adopts. 
Mr. Pickersgill’s grass in Nos. 82 and 348 looks too fibrous, 
matted, and lifeless; nor is the matter mended by the flowers 
with which it is dotted in an unmeaning and unnatural way. 

It is, perhaps, unwise in a painter ever to attempt to give 
sunshine, except where it can be actually copied from nature. It 
is not only that no experience is sufficient to enable him to pro- 
duce correctly the requisite degree of intensity and the nght 
shades of colour, but in all ln. om forms it is practically impos- 
sible to foretell the direction and shape which the shadows will 
assume. There is at any rate, for the most part, something ve 
false in the lighting of imaginary scenes wherever sunlight is 
introduced. ‘The first impression which is conveyed by Mr. 
Pickersgill’s “‘ Warrior Poets of the South of Europe contending 
in Song” (82), is that the light is meant for that of a cloudy day, 
and the shadow upon the red dress of the foremost candidate 
alone reveals the fact that we are to understand direct sunshine. 
In Mr. Ward’s ‘“ Marie Antoinette listening to the act of accu- 
sation, the day before her trial” (125), there is a sin in- 
stance of carelessness in this matter. The sunbeams from the 
window rest upon her head only, but the lights — those parts 
of her dress aitee the rays of the sun do not fall are precisely 
as intense as those where the rays do fall. This is, however, a 
very forcibly painted little picture, with a remarkably luminous 
and transparent atmosphere—presenting, in this respect, a sin- 
gular contrast to its neighbour, “‘ The Poet to his Wife” (105), 
by D. Maclise. The strange, dusky, inharmonious look of Mr. 
Maclise’s colouring, which has so rg gee provoked the 
animadversion of critics, appears to be the combined result of 
several peculiarities. In the first place, there seems to be some- 
thing unusual about his materials, for his colours look rather like 
body-colours than oils; and, in the second place, his shadows are 
apt to be too grey, as may be observed in the flesh of both 
figures in the picture in question, the result being that they look 
as if they wanted washing; and, lastly, his mode of rendering 
light and shade is very false. It will be observed in the dress of 
the wife, that the high lights on the folds are white or nearly 
white, and the red colour of the dress only ge on the paris 
which are partially in shade. This is altogether incorrect. In 
substances of a glossy texture, like satin, it is perfectly true that 
the parts upon which most light falls approach to white, in 
consequence of the perfection of the reflective qualities of 
such substances. Wiens this is the case, however, the 
lighted portions are well and sharply defined. Now in Mr. 

aclise’s dress the contrary is the case. He has, apparently, 
been careful gradually to melt the white of the extreme light 
into the colour of the shadow, so that the texture of the 
dress appears to be the reverse of glossy. The consequence 
is that his painting is altogether false. The high lights should 
have been painted of a purer, though perhaps a lighter, red 
than the shaded parts. As it is, the dress looks as if it were 
moulded in plaster, and the colour had faded upon all the pro- 
jections. It is perhaps superfluous to remark that, in spite of 
these defects, this painting possesses great merit. It is most 
carefully executed throughout, and the drawing generally—more 
especially the drawing of those most difficult members, the arms 
and hands—is faultless. The Pre-Raffaelites would do well to 
study these hands—those of the man in particular. 

An artist is seldom seen to such disadvantage as when illus- 
trating Shakspeare, and Mr. Cope’s “Cordelia,” &c. (193), appears 
to us *o be altogether unsatisfactory. There is one peculiarity 
in the face of Cordelia herself, to which, as it seems to be be- 
coming a fashionable trick, it is worth while to advert. Cordelia 
is represented as looking up to heaven, so that a portion of the 
white of the eye is seen under the lower edge of the iris. In 
spite of this, however, the whole round of the iris is shown, so 

t it is clear that, if Cordelia were looking straight forward, 
and the eyeball were in its ordinary position, there would be a 
small margin of white visible both above and below. Now this 
is sometimes seen, but it requires very little observation to be 
aware that it is anything but beautiful. Eyes in which the white 
is visible all round the eyeball are a symptom of ill-health or of 
extreme shortsightedness. It is, of course, perfectly allowable 
to represent a person with up-turned eyes, but it is absolutely 
necessary to conceal, in such cases, the upper portion of the iris. 
In Mr. F. Wyburd’s “ Undine ” (666), the same peculiarity will 
be observed; but as Undine should have a strange and elf-like 
appearance, it is there perhaps less objectionable. Mr. Egg’s 
picture of “ Cromwell the night before Naseby” has a certain 

wer, but is, in spite of its peculiarity, rather commonplace. 
tis difficult to imagine that a man so eccentric and violent 
as Cromwell would put himself into such a completely 
stage attitude, and the uniformity of the brown tint em- 


ployed in the tent and landscape seems to be a very 
poor yori” at giving the contrast which the silver light of the 
moon and the glare of the torch would offer. The head is, more- 
over, only a tolerable imitation of Cromwell’s, and there is some- 
thing fictitious and melodramatic about the expression. 


(To be continued.) 


THE OPERAS. 
COVENT GARDEN. 


Yours alike in music and in moral, the Traviata yet 
Seems to retain its hold upon the public favour. The 
morbid sentiment and villanous ‘morality of the Dame aux 
Camelias is still found a certain source of attraction to the opera- 
going public—at least, if we may judge by the steady pertinacity 
with which, season after season, the two houses thrust it forward 
in their programmes, evidently relying upon it as one of the most 
popular piéces de resistance in the repertory. The storm of 
opinion which, in 1856, was raised by the first production of the 
Traviata at Her Majesty's Theatre, seems quite to have died 
away, and the public voice has decided that the career of a 
courtesan, in its most objectionable and inexcusable phase, is no 
unfit subject for stage representation. Now, although we have 
no wish again to open out the discussion which was worn well- 
nigh threadbare three years ago, it is almost impossible for us, 
sitting down calmly to write with the Zraviata for our subject, 
not to give some vent to our reflections upon what is in reali 
its most striking feature, or not to comment upon the extraordi- 
nary anomaly which its popularity presents in these days of an 
external public morality prudish almost to ostentation. There 
is probably no lady who was ae ag at any of the numerous 
rformances of the Traviata which have been given during the 
ast three weeks but would shrink from reading—or, at least, 
from confessing that she had read—the infamous novel of which 
the libretto presents a tolerably accurate outline; and it is a 
curious example of inconsistency that a story which has been 
absolutely forbidden as a play should find such favour under 
the guise of an opera. The public and the managers, however, 
know best what suits them; and if the exhibition upon the 
stage of scenes of lorette life is found attractive to the one 
and profitable to the other—the Lord Chamberlain moreover 
approving—we are afraid that anything we can say will have 
but little effect. We must, therefore, content ourselves with 
the satisfaction of expressing our disagreement from what is appa- 
rently the general verdict when occasion seems to demand. 
Objectionable, however, as the opera is morally, it is scarcely less 
so in a musical point of view. Not that it is either much worse or 
much better than the generality of Signor Verdi’s compositions. 
Indeed, we believe that if all the separate morgeauz of this pro- 
lifie composer were jumbled together into a bag, and a sufficient 
number drawn out at random, they would, with suitable altera- 
tion of keys, and when fitted to a decent libretto, constitute as 
effective an opera as any which he has as yet given to the world. 
We are tired of constantly harping upon the same string, and 
inveighing against Signor Verdi and his compositions. Any 
musician will, however, readily excuse us and sympathize with 
our sentiments, when we tell him that, within the limits of the 
resent short season, no less than nineteen or twenty of the per- 
ormances at Covent Garden and Drury Lane have been devoted 
to some one or other of those three hackneyed productions—the 
Trovatore, Rigoletto, and Traviata. Until this Verdi fever shall 
have abated, we can have but little hope for the cultivation of a 
healthy taste in operatic music. 

Madame Rosina Penco—whom, in the emergency occasioned 
by Madame Bosio’s death, Mr. Gye engaged to replace her—has 
appeared twice at Covent Garden in the character of Violetta in 

e Traviata. Although a stranger to an English audience, she 
is well known on the Continent, and throughout last winter sus- 
tained the principal characters at the Théatre Italien in Paris. 
Her most successful assumptions were the — of Camilla in 
Poliuto, and Semiramide. e should say, however, as far as 
we are able to judge froma single hearing, that the Zraviata 
would be likely to suit her better than music of a less modern 
school, and more especially than that of Rossini, to which nothing 
can be more o' than the noisy unisons and false expression 
of Signor Verdi. She is apparently a disciple of the spasmodic 


school of vocalization, and her principal faults are consequently . 


a jerking method of accentuation and a somewhat exaggerated 
emphasis. This said, we can in other respects speak favourably 
of her powers. Her voice, although somewhat thin and a 
little inclined to be harsh, is flexible and cultivated. She 
sings well in tune, makes a good shake, executes her roulades 
with spirit and certainty, and — sufficient power for the 
large size of the house at Covent Garden. As regards her 
acting, she is evidently perfectly at her ease upon the stage, and 
an accomplished mistress of the histrionic art. Her really effec- 
tive impersonation of the character of Dumas’ heroine seemed to 
us to be rather the result of careful study and a finished stage 
education than to be due to the momentary impulses of dra- 
matic genius. Her acting in the scene with the elder Germont 
and in the whole of the last act was extremely forcible, and the 
death was elaborated with so much care and fidelity as to become 
almost painful. Although scarcely slight enough in figure to 
look the character of Violetta altogether to perfection, her ap- 
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ce generally is ladylike. Signor Gardoni 
sang delightfully as Alfredo. e same cannot be said of Signor 
Debassini, who pleased us even less than on former occasions. 
His voice was hard and husky, and his intonation here and there 
extremely uncertain. The popular “ Di Provenza” was not at all 
satisfactory, which may be said also of his long scene with Violetta, 
in the second act. The band and chorus were, as usual, unexcep- 
tionable, and every detail upon the stage without a fault. The 
masquerade scene was very pretty; and the finale to the second 
act, which, in our opinion, is the most effective piece of writin 
> the opera, was given most admirably by both principals an 
enorus, 


DRURY LANE. 
Ar Drury Lane we cannot but think that Mr. Smith has been 
uing a somewhat hazardous policy. Not content with 
ving engaged Madlle. Titiens, Miss Balfe,and Madlle. Sarolta— 
who are all, speaking broadly, efficient prime donne—he has 
thought it necessary to bring forward other aspirants to public 
favour, who are really not qualified in any way to sustain the 
credit of the establishment in the parts in which they have 
appeared. One of those, Madlle. Brambilla, we heard the other 
evening in Rigoletto, and regret that it is out of our power to 
say anything in favour of her performance. She is evidently 
unused to the stage, and fails to compensate for her want of 
rience by any symptoms of “the dramatic instinct.” Her 
voice is thin, nasal, and uncultivated, and we have seldom heard 
so unsatisfactory an attempt at execution as her uneven runs 
and mere apology for a shake exhibited. To enter, however, 
into any detailed criticism of her capabilities would be no kind- 
ness, and indeed it would perhaps have been the most charitable 
course altogether to have passed her over in silence. The 
remarkable contrast, however, which her deficiencies present to 
the general excellence exhibited by most of Mr. Smith’s principal 
singers renders it necessary, both for his sake and for that of the 
ublic, to speak plainly upon the matter. Further experience of 
ee Mongini’s vocal powers has only confirmed us in the 
opinion which we have already expressed. We have scarcely 
ever heard so magnificent a natural organ, or, again, one so marred 
by faults of delivery and violation of the most elementary prin- 
ciples of the art of vocalization. The ease and energy with which 
he delivers the high B flat from his chest are worthy of Tamberlik 
himself, who has now, however, we believe, succeeded in reaching 
the extraordinary height of C sharp. Another of Mr. Smith's 
numerous novelties is Madlle. Lemaire, who acted and sang the 
small part of ‘Maddalena very much more satisfactorily than 
Madlle. Brambilla that of the heroine. We had, of course, but 
little opportunity of judging of her qualifications, but should be 
indlad to speak favourably from the little we heard. We must 
not conclude our notice of this performance without giving due 
credit to Signor Fagotti for his effective interpretation of the 
part of Rigoletto, which displayed a more than ordinary amount 
of care and intelligence; while his voice and singing, if not abso- 
lutely of first-rate quality, are of sufficient excellence to satisfy 
any but a very fastidious critic. 

On Tuesday evening, Don Giovanni was performed at 
Lane for the first time in London this season—owing to whi 
fact, and to the strength of the cast, which embraced the cream 
of Mr. Smith’s company, the house was densely crowded in 
every part. The extraordinary popularity which Mozart's 
masterpiece enjoys, even with those whose natural taste for music 
has received but little cultivation, is to be attributed to the won- 
derful = style and genius which this greatest of 
operas displays. e can, indeed, have no more remarkable in- 
stance of the force of external circumstances acting upon genius 
than the evident traces which Mozart’s operas—and none more so 
than that of Don Giovanni—exhibit of his various wanderings in 
Italy, Germany, France, and England. With all the sweetness 
of Italian melody he has combined the stern simplicity of Gliick 
and the scientific power of Sebastian Bach—at the same time that, 
by the force of his own great genius, he has breathed into these 
various elements a spirit of perfect unity and completeness. It 
is this glorious universality which has won for Don Giovanni its 
reputation as the masterpiece of the lyric drama, and which has 
caused musicians to regard its production as the culminating 
point of excellence in the history of operatic art. 

The general impression which the performance of the opera on 
Tuesday evening left upon our mind was that nothing but 
more re were wanting to make it altogether satisfactory. 
The character of Donna Anna is well known as one of Madlle. 
Titiens’ most successful oe me ; andon Tuesday evening 
she sang and acted superbly throughout. The highly dramatic 
recitative, in which she recognises Don Giovanni as her father’s 
murderer, could not have been more dly given; and in the 
air, “ Non mi dir,” in the last act, she obtained a most enthu- 
siasticencore. Madlle. Titiens, in addition to her brilliant powers 
of voice and acting, shows herself to be a careful and intelligent 
musician, and is invaluable for the steadiness and precision which 
she displays in concerted music. Owing principally to the admi- 
rable way in which she led it, the trio of masks was re-demanded. 
Miss Belfe looked the character of Zerlina absolutely to per- 
fection ; and if she would infuse a little more of the necessary 


abandon a>2 coquettish sprightliness into her acting, her imper- 


sonation of the part would be admirable. She seemed to us, on 
Tuesday evening, to be somewhat out of voice, which is the only 


way in which we can account for the fact of such popular pieces ag 
“Laci Darem” and “ Batti Batti” not obtaining the usual encore, 
Miss Balfe, however, is an admirable musician, and displayed a 
care and intelligence in her singing which many artists we could 
mention would do well to imitate. She had the great merit of 
being thoroughly perfect in her part, which could not be said of 
all her fellow-actors. Ifshe failed to produce quite the favour. 
able impression which we had expected, we feel sure that this 
was owing to some exceptional cause like that we have stated. 
Madille. Vaneri (Elvira), we are afraid, is rather a failure. Her 
voice, which is naturally not very pleasing in quality, becomes less 
so when she attempts, as she often does, to force it beyond its 
legitimate strength. She was not unfrequently at fault both in 
time and tune, and gave both conductor and prompter some little 
trouble in consequence. Her best performance was in the trio 
of masks. The audience, however, applauded her considerably 
in “ Mi tradi,” and several bouquets were thrown to her by 
some friendly hands. Signor Giuglini was rather spiritless and 
languid, especially in the concerted music, where his great 
tomieney to slacken the time could not possibly escape notice. 
In the two great songs of the part, “ Il mio Tesoro” and “ Dalla 
sua pace,” the audience were apparently delighted with him, 
although the very questionable taste which he displayed by 
introducing ornaments and cadenzas of his own in place of those 

iven in the text materially interfered with the pleasure we 

erived from his performance. We must give a passing word of 
praise to the good judgment which has dictated oe introduction 
of this last-mentioned air, which, until lately, used generally 
to be omitted. With the one exception, perhaps, of “Fin 
ch’ han dal vino,” Signor Badiali sang the music in excellent 
style. He was, however, a little heavy, and wanted the 
chivalrous bearing requisite for an entirely successful imperso- 
nation of the abandoned but high-bred libertine. In all 
the concerted music in which he took part he was admirable. 
The a of Signor Marini was decidedly effective on the 
whole, although here and there his intonation was a little uncer- 
tain, and we could have wished for a little more finish in his 
“Madamina.” He acted, however, with considerable spirit, and 
showed himself thoroughly well up in all the business of the 
stage. Signor Castelli’s Masetto was really capital, both as to 
singing and acting. The Commendatore (Lanzoni), however, was 
rather poor, and made us wish sadly for Tagliafico. 

Having thus expressed our opinion upon the performances of 
the en performers, we may, in conclusion, mention that the 
band was throughout too loud in the accompaniments (the horns 
being particularly in fault), and that it was generally not ve 
well under control. The scenery, on the whole, was good, 
the ball scene being sufficiently gorgeous, and the cemetery ex- 
tremely pretty—indeed, as much so as we almost ever recollect 
to have seen. The dresses, also, of the ballet in the ball scene 
were new and effective. After several more rehearsals we should 
expect to be able to yo in terms of unreserved praise of the 
performance of Don Giovanni at Drury Lane Theatre. 


REVIEWS. 


JAMES’S NAVAL HISTORY.* 


A NEW and cheap edition of this faithful history of the 
services of the British navy in the great French war, ap- 
ars most seasonably at a time when attention is so strongly 
irected to the efficiency and  semape ¥ rformances in action of 
the fleet which has taken the place of that with which Howe and 
Nelson won their victories. Looking back to the year 1793, when 
war, long imminent, at last broke out between France and 
England—seeing what were the means possessed by our naval 
captains, and how et used them—it is impossible not to feel 
something like regret that the ancient science of marine tactics, 
in which this nation shone so eminently, should have been, as we 
must suppose it has been, in great partsuperseded by the invention 
of steam and the late wonderful improvements in artillery. We 
do not feel the slightest doubt that all these new facilities for war- 
fare will be best used by those who did best without them ; but 
still one sigh may be permitted over the beautiful evolutions of 
the last war. Appreciating to the utmost the convenience of 
express trains on competing lines of railway, no Englishman who 
remembers the old mail coaches can vo, 4 amenting the extinc- 
tion of a system which, in its own way, had nearly reached per- 
fection. But the art of driving is much more thoroughly defunct 
than seamanship. Macadamized roads are never likely to dis- 
place railways; but a prolonged cruise, or an accident to steam 
machinery, may call upon the crew of a man-of-w2r to show at 
any moment that they can still do what sixty years ago would 
have been their daily duty. 

We cannot improve upon the skill or bravery of the sailors of 
the last century; but we can have, and it may be hoped that we 
really have, a Board of Admiralty less tenacious of venerable 
abuses than that which equipped our fleet for war in the year 


* The Naval History of Great Britain, from the Declaration of War 
by France in 1793 to the Accession of George IV. By William James. 
A New Edition, with Additions and Notes, In 6 yols. Vol.I, London: 
Bentley. 1859, 
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1793- _In those days, if a really fine man-of-war was to be found 
in the English navy, her name almost invariably showed that she 
had belonged to a nation which better understood how to build 
ships than how to keep them. Such ships were many times cap- 
tured and carried into British ports, where they excited universal 
admiration among naval! men, and, after thirty years or so, induced 
our own ‘Admiralty to try to imitate them. English com, of the 
line, almost without exception, measured two or three hundred 
tons less than French ships carrying the same number and weight 
of guns. The consequence was that in rough weather an English 
ship could not, without great inconvenience, fight her lower-deck 

s; and in chase, when French ships carried full topsails easily, 
the crack vessels of their English pursuers only ventured to 
carry double-reefed topsails, or sprang their topmasts in tryin 
to imitate their enemies. Every one has heard of the old- 
fashioned 98-gun ships. At the beginning of 1794, three classes 
of them were recognised at the Admiralty, but the two larger 
classes seem to have become practically extinct, while of the 
smallest and worst class Britain proudly owned fifteen. The 
disadvantages of these small three-deckers were innumerable. 
They were always the slowest sailers in the fleet. Once only, 
we ello, in all the war did a 98-gun ship fail to delay her 
consorts, and that was when the Z¥éméraire at Trafalgar, 
happening to have few stores on board, and to be what sailors call 
“ om light,” was second astern of the Victory, and admirably 
held her place. It often occurred, too, that these ships, showing 
as they did three rows of teeth, deterred an enemy who did not 
know that his own two-deckers were quite as powerful; and 
after every meeting of the hostile fleets, the French admiral was 
able to report that with three or four three-deckers he had en- 
countered seven or eight. The Glory, of 98 guns, was, perhaps, 
the slowest line-of-battle ship that swam in the last war; yet 
somehow the Glory managed to get into action, under Lord 
Howe, on the 1st of June, and she did good service. One of her 
opponents, and one of the prizes of that day, was the Sanspareil, 
a splendid new two-decker of 80 guns, throwing a broadside as 
heavy as the Glory’s own. Of this ship Mr. James says that 
she nearly peas | in size Lord Howe’s flag-ship, the Queen 
Charlotte, of 100 guns; and, when added to the British navy, 
“ she proved to be so fast a sailer, that her facility in overtaking 
French privateers, although dead in the wind’s eye, and ge 
tising every possible mancuvre to escape, would scarcely be 
credited, even of a frigate.” Yet the Foudroyant, a ship of nearly 
the same character, had been captured thirty years before. For 
thirty years the Admiralty had had before them the pattern of 
the Sanspareil, but then they had also had the pattern of the 
Glory probably for thrice that time. 


In almost all the well-contested frigate actions fought between 
the French and English, we find the number and calibre of guns 
nearly equal, but the French ships larger and stronger, and the 
crews more numerous. After nearly twenty years of war, all the 
finest and fastest frigates in our navy had either been taken from 
the French, or had been built upon the models of captured ships. 
But in the meantime the Americans had built a small number of 
frigates of such great size and stoutness, and weight of metal, 
that no frigate of the old world had the least prospect of success 
against them. Still they were frigates, and English frigate cap- 
tains held themselves bound to meet them when war broke out. 
Three or four actions ended as, under such conditions, they could 
not but end—in the capture of English ships; and then our 
Admiralty gave orders that ordinary frigates should not seek en- 
counters with such overpowering antagonists, and set about cut- 
ting down some of our two-decked ships, so as to extemporize a 
partial substitute for the ships which they ought to have built 

ears before. It may be well believed that the American press 
improved to the very utmost the advantage thus cleverly gained 
by their marine. A frigate is a frigate—that was enough for 
most landsmen, and especially for those who were jealous of Eng- 
land’s naval power. The accounts given by the victors of these 
actions, in which all troublesome details were omitted, were read 
with eager delight in America and in Continental Europe. German 
and French theorists in naval tactics did not in those days write 
articles in reviews quite so freely as they now do. But means were 
doubtless found to publish to the world the interesting intelli- 
gence that at last the naval power of the odious islanders was 
departing from them into the hands of their new-born rivals. 
Mr. James was a détenu in the United States when the news 
arrived there that the English frigate, Guerriére, had been cap- 
tured by the Constitution. Having practised for a few years as 
a proctor in Jamaica, Mr. James had learned something of naval 
matters, and of the value of statements made by Americans in 
the interest of the glory of the stripes and stars. He soon col- 
lected the facts necessary to prove that the victors in these boasted 
frigate actions were really line-of-battle ships in disguise, and he 
endeavoured to induce the American newspapers to reveal some 
portion of the truth. It need not be said that he met with very 
slight success ; and his zeal had almost betrayed him, when he 
managed to escape to Nova Scotia. There, and afterwards in 
England, he formed and carried out his plan of writing a minute 
ms impartial history alike of the triumphs and reverses of the 
British navy from 1793 to 1820. His work has been continued 


to a later time by another hand, but the great interest of the 
book ends in the year 1815. It is impossible to praise too highly 
the industry and — of Mr. James. The spirit of every li 

fairplay which we venture to think 


he wrote is that love may 


be claimed as peculiarly an English virtue. Two prize-fighters 
could not be weighed and matched with more scrupulous nicety 
than Mr. James employs in adjusting and stating the balance 
of force between his combatants in every action, whether of 
grand fleets, squadrons, frigates, or smaller vessels, throughout 
the war. The style is perfectly unadorned. Not a word is ever 
thrown away. No fact that can tell in favour of the losing side 
is ever knowingly omitted, and perhaps not one is overlooked. 
Careful reading, and some familiarity with naval terms, will 
enable any landsman to understand the beautiful mancuvres, of 
which many hundred varieties are described. It is a book which 
every English man and boy who reads at all should read, and 
try to comprehend. There can be no better means of learning 
pa do great deeds, and_how to talk about them when they 
are done. 

The first volume of the new edition of Mr. James’s work com- 
—_ the events of the four years from 1793 to 1796 inclusive, 

uring that period the Channel fleet of England was commanded 
by Lord Howe, and afterwards by Lord Bridport, and the Medi- 
terranean fleet successively b Sood Hood, Admiral Hotham, 
and Sir John Jervis. Lord Hood and Lord Bridport, who thus 
almost simultaneously commanded the two grand fleets of Eng- 
land, were brothers, who ran away from school together and 
joined the navy. Nelson during these years commanded in the 

editerranean the ny oy ship Agamemnon—one of those small 
two-deckers of which the English Admiralty delighted to 
twenty-five, while their opponents owned at the outbreak of the 
war one specimen, and were much too wise ever to build another. 
Collingwood was captain of the Barflewr, of 98 guns, which shi 
carried a rear-admiral’s flag in the battle of June 1, 1794. 
Exmouth, when the war broke out, was appointed to the 36- 
frigate Nymphe, and on the 18th June, 1 9% he fought the 
patre, of equal force, in the Channel, boarded her after an action of 
fifty minutes, and three days afterwards brought into Portsmouth 
the first frigate captured in the war. The celebrity of this, the ear- 
liest of many triumphs, the subsequent eminence of the Nymphe's 
captain, and his energetic leading of a new ship's company in the 
action, seem to claim from us some short description of his ex- 
ploit. It may be interesting to know what sort of things hap- 
pened, or might happen, daily, in the summer of 1 79% in the now 
peaceful Channel. On the 17th June, the Nymphe sailed from Fal- 
mouth on acruise up Channel. Next morning, at half-past three, 
being five or six leagues distant from Start Point, she discovered 
a strange sail, and chased. The stranger, which was the French 
frigate Cléopdtre, at first carried a press of sail, but finding that 
the Nymphe had the advantage of her in speed, she, at 5 a.M., 
shortened sail and waited her adversary’s approach. At 6.15 
4.M., the Nymphe had reached a position from which her fore- 
most guns would bear on the star or right-hand quarter of 
the Cléopdtre, and the action now pecnmatieson 4 The two frigates 
were running in parallel lines before the wind, and were soon 
within — distance. At 6.30 the Cléopdtre hauled up—that 
is, she turned towards the wind, and to her own left. Before 9‘ 
her mizen-mast and wheel were shot away. She thus became 
unmanageable, and fell off from the wind—that is, she turned 
round to her right, and thus fell on board the Nymphe, her own 
head striking the left side of the latter between the fore and main- 
masts. The two frigates then fell alongside, head and stern, 
and directly after the Nymphe’s crew boarded the Cléopdtre, and 
at pas the tricolour was hauled down. The victor lost in killed 
and wounded 50 out of a crew of 240, and the vanquished 63 
out of a crew of 320. Usually, where the French have been 
defeated, their loss has borne to that of the English a much 
heavier proportion than in this instance. A few days after the 
action, _ Pellew was knighted by King George III. at 
Portsmouth. 

The ges feature in the volume now before us is, however, 
Lord Howe’s victory. During the summer and autumn of 
1793,a French fleet had been at sea and had done much injury 
te British commerce, but Lord Howe had been baffled in all his 
endeavours to fall in with it. In those days the British fleet 
used to put to sea from Spithead, Plymouth, or Torbay, run 
some distance west of Scilly, and then steer for the neighbourhood 
of Brest harbour, or for the track which the French fleet would 
probably follow in its short excursions beyond the shelter of 
the western ports. The first duty of the British admiral on ar- 
riving near the three entrances of the port of Brest was to send 
a fast-sailing line-of-battle-ship and one or two frigates to run 
round the ‘island of Ushant, and ascertain whether the French 
fleet was still in port. If it was, the British cruised outside until 
stress of weather drove them to seek shelter in Torbay. During 
many weary years successive admirals performed the same mo- 
notonous round of duty, nor was it ever suggested by any rational 
being that they ought to risk a conflict with the batteries 
around Brest, in order to reach the fleet that lay behind them. 
But at the outset of the war the enemy was more venturesome. 
The republican energy which had won victories with troops 
disorganized and destitute of every necessary, had also been 
breathed into the fleet. A notion. undoubtedly prevailed in 
England that this new revolutionary enthusiasm might render 
the French nation much more formidable at sea than it had 
proved under the Monarchy. Lord Howe's vi had therefore 
this immense im nee—that it showed that,. whatever 
might be the case on Jand, neither oratory nor the guillotine, 
nor flags inscribed “La Victoire ou la Mort,” nor the presence 
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of Conventional deputies on board the fleet, could alter the con- 
ditions under which France must contend with England for 
supremacy upon the ocean. ‘The battle of the 1st June, 1794, was 
fought too far out at sea to admit of its receiving any local name. 
The exact scene of the engagement was latitude 47 48’ north, 
longitude 18° 30’ west. e action began at half-past nine, 
me the heat of it was over before noon. Six prizes were carried 
into Portsmouth, and a seventh, the Vengeur, sank, after she 
had struck her colours. If all the British ships had behaved 
as well as the greater part of them, four more prizes, and perhaps 
even a still larger number, would have graced the triumph of 
their brave and skilful admiral. But enough was done to prove 
that the sound and fury of republicanism signified little against 
good seamanship and steady aim. The fact was that the nerves 
of the British sailor were not to be disturbed even by a whole 
ship’s company chanting the “ Marseillaise.” In this battle the 
English had twenty-five and the French twenty-six ships. Mr. 
James, after carefully weighing every element that can enter 
into the calculation, concludes that the two fleets were of equal 
force. The French fleet was drawn up in close head and stern 
line, and its course was from east to west. The wind was a fresh 
breeze, at south by west. The British fleet, formed in line 
abreast, were steering about north-west, being to windward of 
their adversaries, or eae the weather-gage, as it is called—an 
advantage which many manoeuvres were in those days employed 
to gain, and which on this occasion had been preserved through the 
night by the skilful management of Lord Howe. It was the ad- 
miral’s desire that each ship should pass through the enemy’s line, 
and engage her opponent on the right or leeward side. Sood Howe, 
for his part, meant close fighting, and he thought a warm berth 
might be better ensured by this movement than W bringing to 
on the left or windward side of the French ships. But the signal 
to pass through the line was discretionary, and many captains 
thought proper to disregard it. If we draw a horizontal line 
from right to left to represent the course of the French fleet, 
another line, meeting the middle point of the first line, and makin 
with it below and towards our right an angle of 45 degrees, wi 
nearly represent the course of Lord Howe’s flag-ship. The 
courses steered by the other British ships may be roughl 
described as parallel, or nearly so, to the Admiral. The Britis 
fleet approached under single-reefed topsails at the rate of about 
five miles an hour. It would be far beyond our limits to 
attempt even an abridgment of the minute narrative given by 
Mr. James of the proceedings of every ship. All we can 
do is to describe as briefly and clearly as possible the movements 
of Lord Howe.in the Queen Charlotte, so that the splendid 
example set by the veteran admiral to his fleet maybe duly 
honoured by all who may read this notice of it. 

At 9.30 a.m. the Queen Charlotte, with the signal for close 
action flying at her masthead, and steering a slanting course 
direct for the larboard or left quarter of the French Admiral’s 
ship, the Montagne, of 120 guns, was cannonaded by the Vengeur, 
the third ship in the Montagne’s rear. Instead of answering this 
fire, the Queen Charlotte, desirous to be first of her fleet through 
the enemy’s line, set top-gallant sails and let fall her foresail. 
This presently carried her past the Vengeur and abreast of the 
next ship, the Achille, who now opened her broadside. The 
Queen Charlotte returned this fire, and then, having arrived 
abreast and within about two ships’ lengths of the larboard 
— of the Montagne, she put her helm up so as to turn to 

e right and pass under the stern, and at right angles to the 
course of the Montagne. We will give the rest in Mr. James’s 
own words :— 

Just then the Jacobin (the Montagne’s second astern) was seen stretchin 
ahead under the Montagne’s lee, as it afraid to encounter the broadside whic: 
the Charlotte in her passage through the line would discharge into her bows. 
Passing close under the stern of the Montague, so close that the of the 
French ensign as it waved at her flagstaff brushed the main and mizen 
shrouds of the Queen Charlotte, the latter poured into the French three- 
decker a tremendous broadside. By this time the Jacobin had got nearly 
abreast of the Montagne to leeward, the very position which the Queen Char- 
lotte herself had intended to occupy. Scarcely, however, had Lord Howe 
expressed his regret at this circumstance than Mr, Bowen, the master, ob- 
serving by the motion of her rudder that the Jacobin was in the act of bear- 
ing up, ordered the helm of the Queen Charlotte to be put hard-a-starboard; 
4 so little room had the British three-decker to spare in luffing up, that 
her jib-boom grazed the larboard mizen shrouds of the Jacobin. 

Directing her larboard omy at the starboard quarter of the 
Montagne, the Queen Charlotte discharged her opposite ones into 
the stern and larboard quarter of the Jacobin, now lying nearly 
becalmed under her lee. The Jacobin, as she dropped astern, 
returned this fire with such of her guns as would se and a 
shot from one of them cut away the Queen Charlotte's foretop- 
mast. Frustrated thus in her attempt to reach the lee-bow of the 
Montagne, the Queen Charlotte continued to ply her larboard 
on at the French three-decker, who, at about 10.10 a.m., havin 

er stern-frame and starboard quarter dreadfully shattered, an 
having sustained a loss of nearly rookilled and 200 wounded, set 
her maintopmast staysail, and without returning a single shot for 
the many she had received, ranged ahead clear of the Queen 
Charlotte's destructive fire. Mr. James here pauses a moment 
to reflect upon the situation of the Queen Charlotte, thus opposed 
single-handed (for neither of her two seconds, the Gibraltar, of 
80, and the Brunswick, of 74 guns, was near enough to aid her) 
to one French 120 (the Montagne), and two 80 gun ships (the 
Jacobin and Juste) :— 

Had M. Villaret, or rather the Conventional-Deputy, Jeun-Bon Saint 
André, who to all intents and purposes was the commanding oflicet of the 


French fleet, possessed firmness gh at the t the Queen Charlotte's 
foretopmast came down, to have bore 5 mg the Montagne athwart the 
liawse of the British three-decker, the latter, without some extraordinary 
interposition in her favour, must either have sunk or surrendered. 


Soon after the flight of the French admiral, the Queen Char- 
lotte lost her maintopmast by the fire of the Juste, and became 
for a time unmanageable. The Jacobin had disappeared in the 
smoke to leeward, and the fire of the Juste was presently silenced. 
The Montagne stood on, followed by the Jacodin, until nearly 
abreast of her own van. She then wore round, and being joinet 
by such of her friends as had been only distantly attacked by 
their proper opponents in the British van, s towards the 
Queen, of 98 guns, who, having performed admirably in the 
action, was now lying disabled and in great peril. But the Queen 
Charlotte had by this time contrived to wear round, and, fol- 
lowed by the most serviceable of her consorts, she stood away to 

rotect the Queen. Seeing this, the French admiral relinquished 
his design upon the Queen, and stretched on to the support of five 
of his own ships, towing towards him in the east. little more 
energy in some of the British captains would have secured these 
ships, or at least two of them, which had not a stick standing 
— _ bowsprit ; but M. Villaret was allowed to rescue 
them all. 


He that fights and runs away, 
May live to fight another day— 


or even three hours later on the same day. It is some excuse 
for the flight of the French admiral, that he returned with all 
the strength he could collect, and profited to the utmost by what- 
ever slackness was shown in the British fleet. Had all the ships 
of that fleet done their duty equally, not half of M. Villaret’s line- 
of-battle would have escaped capture or destruction. As it was, 
the French admiral recovered his five crippled ships, and put 
away to the northward, and by 6.15 p.m. was completely out of 
sight of the fleet which had been engaged with him. It is worthy 
of remark that the total loss of the Queen Charlotte was onl 
thirteen killed and twenty-nine wounded, and almost the whole 
of it was incurred in bearing down to the attack. 
Thus, then, had Lord Howe, a veteran of nearly 70 years, 
opened that path of victory which was afterwards so vigorously 
ursued by younger men. The battle of the 1st of om was 
ess complete in its results than those of the Nile and Trafalgar, 
but it was the first of a splendid series, and by it the public mind 
of England was relieved of all apprehension as to the issue of 
future conflicts with revolutionary France. The Montagne and 
the Jacobin, terrible realities in Paris, were merely names in the 
Western sea. Not even the dread of the guillotine, which had 
made generals, could produce an admiral able to cope with the 
venerable ear], the loyalservant of the English Crown. Conventional 
deputies on the north-east frontier had harangued soldiers, had 
waved flags, had pointed cannon, had declared that lost battles were 
not and should not be lost, and had inspired in the armies of the 
Republic a demoniac energy before which the allied invaders 
ell recoiled. But the same sort of thing did not go down 
with the British seaman. Had the illustrious triumvirate, 
Couthon, St. Just, and Robespierre, assumed the functions of 
the French admiral, the master of the Queen Charlotte would 
still have steered her with unruffled equanimity under the stern 
of the flag-ship which bore the quintessence of republicanism. 
Evidently Mr. Bowen would have done his duty in spite of man or 
devil. The skill and judgment with which he carried the Queen 
Charlotte into action excited the admiration of the whole fleet, 
and we believe that his performance is commemorated in a pic- 
ture at Greenwich Hospital. Whatever changes may occur in 
the building and armament of ships of war, if the spirit of Lord 
Howe and his gallant crew lives in those who handle them, 
England may await with confidence the issue of a naval battle. 


WISEMAN IN EXCELSIS.* 


'[‘HIS is in many respects an amusing, and certainly is an in- 

structive book. It is a fine specimen of the mock heroic ; it 
shows the penny-a-line style of narrative at its highest pitch; 
and it is always something to get the most full-blown specimen 
of any natural or artificial product. The very biggest goose- 
berry, the most adipose pig, the most screaming nonsense, each 
in its way realizes a certain cast of the sublime. Dr. Dillon’s 
“oe ng a Visit to Oxford, as we have been profitably re- 
minded, 


so is the Cockney voyage to the Cardinalitian progress. In 

other respects, the narratives are much on a par. Th i 

an auspicious benediction on Lord Venables, and the steamer oa 
re 


* The Sermons, Lectures, and Speeches delivered by his Eminence Cardinal 
Wiseman, Archbishop of Westminster, during his Tour in Ireland in August 
and September, 1858, Revised With a Connecting 
Narrative. Dublin: J. Duffy. 1859. 
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i men of the grand epic style of narrative; but even as a Lord 
: Mayor is to a Cardinal—as the journey from London to Oxford 
=e is to a tour through the whole breadth of Ireland—as Dr. Dillon 
is to Monseignor Talbot and George Bowyer, Esq., M.P.— 
coura; 
ee We fe 
Wiser 
: this be 
away from the gem of the earth the representative of him whose it carele: 
i is to bestow the land of saints, his own patrimony, on whom he will. aggrat 
The “ connecting narrative,” we are informed by his Eminence, conten 
3 in a preface which is of that apologetic and servile tone which progre 
evidently enjoys the overpowering fumes of incense, while he —that 
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retends to waive off the censer, has been “toned down.” We 
regret that we have not the original picture in_ its first bright- 
ness of itive colour. As it is, the paint is laid on with no 
sparing hand. Never was such a round of eating and drinking, 
and jollification and glorification, spiritual and material, homiletie 
and convivial. In picturesque confusion we see the car- 
riages and the high masses, the post-prandial toasts and 
the Zantum ergos, the kneeling crowds and the railway 
platforms redolent of benedictions, the banquets and their 
whisky, nuns and bishops, car-drivers and town coun- 
cillors, squireens and station-masters—all profound in genuflec- 
tions, and brimming over with piety. We have no end of cheering, 
and unharnessing the horses,and hob-nobbing—lectures, speeches, 
and sermons—Lord Rosse’s telescope and the electric tele- 
graph, the Mechanics’ Institute and Trinity College Library— 
all combined in an extravagant and fulsome ovation, a mad 

hantasmagoria of blarney and bluster. Ireland, we have no 
Foubt, went mad; but the annals of frenzy are not pleasant 
reading. A wise man would have checked this frenzy; a 
modest man would have blushed at the annals of his own 
honours; a politic man would have thought twice before 
permitting this record of extravagance to survive the 

rishing record of the local newspapers. But his Eminence, 
biog neither wise, nor modest, nor politic, has thought proper 
not only to blow his own trumpet, but to make up a full band of 
all the penny whistles from the ten thousand screaming rapparees 
which saluted his more than royal progress. The narrative is an 
insult to good sense and a violation of good taste, and its pub- 
lication shows that the Cardinal does not grow more sensible of 
what England considers to be the standard of right feeling and 
prudent policy. 

One thing his Eminence, or his annalist, makes clear by an 
arithmetical test. No political question or emergency in the 

resent apathy of Ireland would draw together five thousand 

rishmen, we are told; but the Cardinal was often attended by 
20,000 or 25,000 shouting and hurrahing attendants. The allusion 
is explicit enough—a Cardinal’s tour is to a Queen’s visit as five 
toone. His Eminence is welcome to the fact, but it is one of which 
it is not very prudent to boast. If it is true that the Queen’s 
authority and popularity is at this low ebb across the Channel as 
compared with that of the representative of the Roman See, we 
can hardly believe that the future of Ireland is as promising as the 
real friends of that country are glad to believe, or rather to hope. 
Indeed, we regret to say that the object of the tour seems to have 
been to make a significant and ‘elton display. The object, at 
any rate, of the republication of the annals of all this Punch’s 
holiday is explicit enough. It is to thrust into prominence 
the supremacy of Rome. Hence, though with an ostentatious 
disavowal of any political motives, the constant allusion in all the 
speeches and sermons of the Cardinal to the days of perse- 
cution. Hence the pointed prominence given to the territorial 
titles of jurisdiction assumed by the Romish Bishops. 
Hence the unctuous catalogue of dignitaries and splendours, 
the pomps and vanities, secular as well as religious. Plus 
ultra is the Cardinal’s theme. In his speech at the Grand Ban- 
es: at Ballinasloe he says, that “the cause of the Catholics of 

ngland depends on the Catholics of Ireland.” Both are ex- 
horted to “‘ obtain redress of the grievances which religion has 
still to contend with.” What these grievances are is not stated ; 
but when we find that the glory of Ireland is in these sumptuous 
gratulations, in the kneeling crowds and enthusiasm which met 
“ the illustrious Prince of the Church,” the hint is plain enough 
that there is to be no pause till England is conformed to the 
Hibernian model. What is wanted is the same ostentatious dis- 
play at our English railway stations—the same recognition of 
the delegate of the Councillor of the Vicar of Christ—the same 
honours, because the same supremacy. 

The Cardinal’s head was undoubtedly turned by all this jubilant 
welcome, and sobriety has not yet returned. We must assure 
him, since it is plain that he is totally incapable of under- 
standing English opinion, that if these are his hopes it would 
have been prudent to conceal them. This is just the sort of 
thing which sets our obstinate and often unreasoning. Protes- 
tantism in a flame. The scarlet tassels make the bull vicious 
and headstrong. It is significant that the cool heads of Irish 
Romanism stood conspicuously aloof from the screaming crowds 
of cheering devotees. The Catholic University was studiously 
and systematically kept in the background. It is just once 
visited ; but we do not observe the name of the “ Very Reverend 
Dr. Newman” amongst the saluting host of devotees. Is it that 
it was convenient to keep so formidable a rival in the back- 
ground, or that the tour was planned in Dr. Cullen’s absence for 
significant and politic reasons P 

On one occasion—the visit to Kilkenny—his Eminence was 
saluted as the truest representative of his Church, in his zeal, 
courage, wisdom, endurance of persecutions, and in his victories. 
We fear that the parallel might be pressed further. If Cardinal 
Wiseman really impersonates his Church, we must, after reading 
this bombastic narrative, pronounce that it is, as its enemies assert, 
careless of all interests, social and political, except the personal 
aggrandizement of its spiritual rulers—that it is proud, boastful, 
contentious, and aggressive—that it is ready to sacrifice national 
progress and domestic peace to the demands of a foreign allegiance 
—that it sows discord, and inflames old and half-healed sores—that 
it selects the hour of domestic peace to urge the claims of sectarian 


zeal—that it is ready on all convenient occasions to denounce, 
threaten, and divide—and that it aims, not at toleration and equal 
rights, but at nothing short of political and ecclesiastical 
supremacy. The “agents of Protestantism are only wolves 
in sheep’s clothing” (Sermon at Westland-row), “ traflickers 
in souls, who have never conferred a single blessing, or con- 
ferred any happiness amongst the le, or ever consoled 
or cherished the poor;” and we hear all this with the recol- 
lection of the Irish famine fresh in our minds. Nor is the 
silence of his Eminence less significant than his voluble de- 
nunciations. Ireland has every virtue, and is repeatedly con- 
gratulated upon being the chosen home of every Christian grace. 
Its zeal, its piety, its holiness are saluted with the most com- 

limentary and extravagant eulogy. Not such was Apostolic 
ener to even Apostolic Christians. St. Paul could find some- 
thing to reprove in Corinthian and Galatian Churches. Are there 
no blots in the Irish character which the personal representative 
of the Vicar of Christ could detect in this gorgeous assemblage 
of Christian virtues? Would not the occasion have been a pro- 
fitable one on which to hint that midday assassination was 
scarcely the highest of evangelical attainments, and that Riband- 
ism and agrarian outrage were not considered by the Mother and 
Mistress of all Churches as the very noblest works of the 

urest faith? Many speeches and many sermons were delivered 
in this season of refreshing; but the modern apoatle has not a 
word of episcopal reproof, not a hint of pastoral warning against 
national sins—not a threat of the dangers of blood-guiltiness. It 
is a fact that the year of the Cardinal’s progress was signalized 
by an outbreak of the special Irish crimes of murder and agrarian 
outrage. We do not connect the two facts; but we do say that 
here was an opportunity for the Lord Archbishop to show that 
he cared for the souls of his flock. Here was an occasion for the 
faithful shepherd boldly to rebuke the sin of murder; and it is 
ae that of this occasion his Emineuce did not avail 
himself. 


FRANCIS ET LEON.* 
ULES JANIN (if it was he), who clothed Richardson’s 


Clarissa Harlowe in the Parisian dress which gave her as 


_wide a popularity upon the Continent as she had enjoyed on her 


first appearance in England, has to answer for no small part in 
the parentage of a particular crop of French novels now growing 
very rankly. The sublime confidences made by a French Love- 
lace to a sympathetic public taken into his secret as accessory 
before the fact, proved too absorbing and too successful not to 
provoke imitation, while they were too exhaustive not to defy 
competition upon their own ground. The details of a struggle 
between the perverted passions of a selfish will and the restrainin 

instincts of conscience, carried on through a fluctuation of diffi- 
culties and opportunities to an inevitable climax and catastrophe, 
were drawn Richardson with a consummate art which forced 
upon the reader a double interest in tracing, even through nine 
volumes, the tragic fate of the innocent victim and the morbid 
mental anatomy of the inexorable pursuer. But Richardson's 
modern Continental followers are in general satisfied with a 
far simpler and more one-sided view of the possibility of interest 
to be drawn out of the records of this particular kind of human 

assion. 

‘ However ingeniously varied may be the mcthods employed in 
working it out, the moral to be learnt from most of the aes of 
stories which culminated in Funny is one of the most prosaic, 
egotistical, not to say Paleyan order. It is — that one of 
these tales concerns itself to work up from its birth the history 
of a personal emotion or passion under the hindrance of opposing 
social or conventional moralities. All that style of thing is connu— 
too common to be worth talking about. The existence of an 
anomalous /iaison of one kind or another, in the present, perfect, 
or preterpluperfect tense, is one of their simplest and most ele- 
mentary premisses. The necessity of committing to paper, for the 
information of an absent confidant or intimate friend, the daily 
or hourly varying shades of sentiment which may be supposed to 
spring out of the relations of such a position, is another axiom 
which cannot be pretermitted. Given these eternal truths as 
starting-points, the interest inevitably concentrates itself upon 
the influence which the particular circumstances of a life so con- 
ditioned are apt to exercise upon the subsequent personal happi- 
ness, or chances of happiness, of the hero and teller of the story. 
In these subjective narratives of sentimental experiences, Faust 
is naturally everything, and Margaret nothing, or a mere imper- 
sonal circumstance about which Faust may moralize in his private 
correspondenceor philosophical conversation with Mephistopheles. 
Whether Mephistopheles be a Satanic sceptic, or a bon diable 
like one’s self, it is notorious that a habit of sustained conversa- 
tion with him upon one’s own spiritual symptoms does not tend 
to produce a cheerful tone of mind. Faust has little chance of an 
ultimate escape from convicting himself, by his own confession, of 
being incurably unhappy, in exact proportion to whatever de- 
viation his adtindubiane has made him commit from the 
highroad of morality to which the particular writer is anxious 
to confine the public. His pleasant vices are ostentatiously 
carved into stocks, twisted into thongs, knotted into knots, 
and pointed into lashes, until they come out of the manu- 
factory complete whips to scourge him with. Any gratifi- 


* Francis et Léon, Ernest Serret. Paris: Hachette. 1859. 
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cation of an appetite for forbidden fruit is proved to involve 
a necessary abstinence from some gratification of other and 
higher yearnings of a cognate order, which, under the legitimate 
conditions of undebauched hunger, might have been indulged in 
wisely and well. The acidulated repletion consequent upon the 
gooseberries which the foolish little boy would eat from the bush, 
against good advice from constituted authorities, in the morning, is 
duly shown to be incompatible with a full enjoyment of unlimited 
strawberries and cream after dinner. If, in eating the gooseberries, 
he broke a positive order, the odds are that, in addition to un- 
comfortable plethora, he will suffer from a gathering produced 
by thorns which penetrated the offending finger—not to mention 
a severe bilious attack, caused by stooping without his hat in the 
sun. In the tale which may be considered typical of the species, 
it is demonstrated, even to details of an extremely disgusting cha- 
racter, how an irredeemably false position, arising out of the in- 
dulgence of unlawful passion, carries with it the punishment of 

itive pain in creating those supplementary passions which are 
its natural consequences. The very strength of a perverted 
affection is felt to be a torment far counterbalancing in intensit 
whatever satisfaction the transgression may have involved. 
Habemus confitentem reum, that morality is the best policy, and 
that trafficking with the devil in emotional matters is not a com- 
merce that pays even in the short run. The end of the sermon 
is attained; and regenerate France looks on through its novel- 
readers and critics in pious reverence at the unfolding of a moral 
so astoundingly sublime and so absolutely new. 


It may perhaps be alleged in regard to stories which, like 
Fanny, dect with cases of the most absolute repudiation of that 
sanctity of the family altar which an American jury feels itself 
bound to assert at the cost of perjury, that the value of any 
chance of inculeating the lesson justifies the mould in which it 
is cast. A contemplation of the long list of causes waiting for 
trial in the new Court of Divorce might perhaps tempt literary 
zealots in this country, as well asin France, to adapt a few prac- 
tical comments on the results of forgetting the seventh com- 
mandent to the various temperaments of novel-readers who 
pe J fall under temptation. It is possible that an argument 
addressed to the sensitiveness of a sensitive man might restrain 
him from involving others in unhappiness, by impressing on his 
imagination the inconvenient results of unprincipled conduct 
which would rebound upon his own irritable nerves—just as it is 
possible that a timid man in Washington may hereafter be readier 
to consult his own security by abstinence from the provocation 
of a vendetta which, as Mr. Sickles’ trial shows, may there be 
consummated with absolute impunity and general approbation. 
It is but carrying into another battlefield, in the cause of con- 
version from immorality, the weapon which is so frequently used 
by the apostles of teetotalism. The confirmed drunkard is pro- 
duced upon the platform to illustrate the awful consequences of 
indulging in fermented liquors, and the unpleasantness of a hope- 
less delirium tremens. e worse the case, the better for the 
cause. The more conclusively his appearance shows that he has 
been habitually drunk, and that he is habitually miserable, the 
more brilliant is counted his success as a beacon to warn his 
hearers off the dangers of intoxication. Whatever howlings-out 
of his inner experiences he is competent to utter are deemed 
valuable in proportion to the ghastliness of the physical or mental 
wretchedness they reveal; and if he could but settle experi- 
mentally the vexed question of the possibility of internal com- 
bustion by going off in a visible blue semen upon the platform, his 
philanthropic exhibitors would bless him for ever. Indifferent 
sceptics may question whether conversions to abstinence prompted 
by disgust at such an exhibition are lasting or genuine, and 
whether they are capable of being wrought upon those who have 
any real need of healing. But the preachers of any creed have a 
right to make what use they please of any sound practical illus- 
tration of the common-place proverb that a man shall reap 
whatever he has sown. 

Where the process of minute introspection, which is the distine- 
tive mark of the kind of stories we refer to, is calculated to bring 
into view any very startling moral enormity and its consequent 
Nemesis, so much may be said for its application. But where 
the vices to be preached at and the mental Eleeey to be delineated 
are, in the view of the writer, clearly of the most mediocre 


-order—and where, consequently, the punishments and sufferings 


to be apportioned thereto by the justice of fiction are of the most 
mediocre kind also—is it worth while to use the dreary stetho- 


“scopic instrument of successive soliloquies, spoken in confidence 


to the hero’s diary or confidential friend? Is it not a method 
eminently adapted for entrapping an author into a total deficiency 
of plot or incident, and his readers into a great waste of time and 


‘trouble? The confession of a schoolboy’s minor personal peccadil- 


loesis notvery interesting to animpartial public out of doors, unless 
there be some peculiar vividness of character in the schoolboy. 
The moral most easily drawn from such recitals undoubtedly is, 
that if ordinarily vicious or foolish conduct punishes itself, under 
the laws of nature, with a more or less roughly proportioned 
amount of actual pain or loss of pleasure, the audit of such a 
balance-sheet of mediocrity is dull beyond measure. We learn 
in the sheer suffering of perusal the lesson we teach in reviewing. 

Francis and Léon are a modern Orestes and Pylades, given to 
exchanging in the strophe and antistrophe of correspondence the 
lyrical harmonies of their inmost experiences. Francis is a young 
banker, who, in the incautious exuberance of youthful feelings 


from which even bankers are not exempt, has become entangled 
in an intimacy which the regards due to his et and social 
prospects, as well as to the exigencies of filling half the volume 
with his dilemmas of sentiment, prevent him from legitimizing 
by marriage. As, however, the status of pére de famille is a 
round in the treadmill of respectable prosperity to which it is the 
obvious duty of a banker to mount, the connexion in question ig 
in due course broken off by a mariage de convenance with a 
young lady of unexceptionable station and most amiable character, 
She is depicted, in his letters to his friend, as a model of every 
virtue and grace which should and would have rendered him 
ideally happy for life, had he not unfortunately engaged himself 
inextricably in the most perfect union of souls with the mistress 
whom, for substantial reasons, he could not marry. How he ig 
entrapped by an involuntary misunderstanding into marrying at 
all—how he writes by the year together, in broken snatches, of 
the uncomfortable comfort and harrowing joyousness of his 
domestic felicity, which he feels at once too unalloyed for his 
deserts and too incomplete for his desires—how he goes cheer- 
fully through the duties and enjoys the satisfactions of a pattern 
husband, a model father, and an exemplary banker, and yet is 
brisé and courbé with the weight of his former attachment—may 
be read by those who feel an interest in the analysis of the con- 
tradictions of banker-sentimentality. It is unavoidable in the 
nature of things that the admirable wife should ultimately dis- 
cover the late adorable mistress in great poverty, take to her as 
an interesting object of charity, and plunge the excellent banker 
into fresh dilemmas of emotions. ‘The first wish of the deserted 
(Enone is of course to see and caress the child of the prosperous 
and immaculate Helen. After this desire is gratified, she 
becomes the wife of an elderly widower in her own rank of life, 
whose four little children are in sad want of a stepmother. The 
curtain falls upon the banker uttering his last yearning cry to the 
friend of his youth, before passing into the irretrievably decent 
silences of middle age: —‘“ Sauve-moi du vent glacial qui 
m’envahit. Ma jeunesse est O ma chére et be 
jeunesse !” 

The antistrophe of Léon is in a minor key, and played upon 
even a thinner string. Léon is an artist, a dramatist, a genius. 
Vie de Bohéme and passions orageuses are his obvious ante- 
cedents ; and a state of good-natured blasé personal cynicism, 
combined with a burning thirst for work in his profession 
of dramaturgy, constitute his Jocus standi at the beginning 
of the story. ‘The unexpected death of a cousin brings 
him a competent fortune. It naturally occurs to him that 
he wishes for a true union of soul with somebody or other, 
and that this is now within his reach, as he can afford to 
marry. He falls in love with the most beautiful and spiritual of 
Parisian widows—is rejected for mysterious reasons—but, — 
on high-pressure, overcomes their antagonistic influence, 
marries the widow. She is perfection itself, and she admires his 
dramas ; but she is in delicate health. Ideal union of soul and 
the attendant felicities would be absolutely attained if it were not 
for a single drawback—what were the mysterious reasons which 
made the widow reluctant to marry him at first? Do you think 
it is this? Or perhaps it is that ¥—Can Francis, the friend of his 

outh, and the recipient of so much good advice and sympathy, 
ae toasolution? This is all. Whenletters enough Lave boas 
written to complete a decent volume for M. Hachette’s Railway 
Library, it appears that Léon’s wife has all along been dying of 
some fatal complaint, and known that she was dying. With this 
assurance upon her mind, she had not been over-anxious to 
again. She dies, and he dies, and the other couple are left in the 
enjoyment of modified happiness—Francis having retired from 
the bank and taken to farming on a grand scale, in the interest 
of agriculture and tbe lot of farm-labourers in general. 

Such is the thin thread of subjectivity out of which a French 
railway novel can be spun. On opening it and turning over the 
pages before purchase, it wears a false air of incident and plot, 
which inveigles you into the waste of two francs, in the hope of 
being tolerably amused all the way from Paris to Boulogne. But 
before you reach Amiens you find it so dull and so hallow as 
gladly to fall back upon the contemplation of some pet er 
of your own, as arelief trom studying the psychological confi- 
dences of two imaginary Frenchmen at a franc a-head. 


GEOLOGY OF PENNSYLVANIA. ’ 
Second Notice. 


Y the indomitable energy and skill of American and Canadian 
Pog the larger stratigraphical features and much of the 
detail of the whole northern Continent have already been de- 
lineated. On the north, a long mountain chain, rarely exceed- 
ing 3000 and 4ooo feet in height, stretches from the coast of 
Labrador along the north-west shore of the St. Lawrence, and 
up the 1:ft bank of the Ottawa, where the mountains gradually 
sink into the great undulating grounds of the Hudson’s Bay 
cae | nevth of Lake Huron. From thence, the same rocks are 
believed to form a broad belt of low country, full of rivers and 
lakes, stretching to the shores of the Arctic Sea. This chain, 
now termed the Lawrentine Mountains, is broad as well as long, 
and, covered by dense forests, it spreads from the shores of the 
St. Lawrence in unnumbered undulations northward more than 
half-way to Hudson’s Bay. Its rocks—termed the Lawrentian 
System by Sir William Logan—are of gneiss and crystalline 
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limestones, so venerable that they were metamorphosed, 
strongly contorted, and, as a mountain range, had already 
suffered the wasting effects of age ere the deposition of 
the oldest Silurian strata, the Primordial Zone of Barrande, 
the Primal Rocks of Rogers, or the Potsdam Sandstone and 
Lingula flags of his American and English fellow-labourers. This 
underlying gneiss forms the chief part of the oldest known rocks 
of the world, at present only paralleled in Britain by certain 
bosses in the Western Isles, and at the north-west angle of Scot- 
land, where at Cape Wrath, Sir Roderick Murchison has lately 
described a most ancient tract of gneiss, in like manner placed 
unconformably under Lower Silurian strata. Crossing in a low 

ur by the Thousand Isles, where the St. Lawrence flows from 
Take ntario, the same rocks spread over a broad and high 
cluster of picturesque mountains, called the Mountains of Adi- 
rondack, which, lying between Lake Ontario and Lake Champ- 
lain, form a country larger than Wales, and of greater elevation. 
Another great chain, of younger geological date, stretches for 
about 1500 miles from the mountains of Notre Dame and Gaspé 
on the Gulf of St. Lawrence, through Vermont, Pennsylvania, 
and Virginia, to the borders of Alabama. A third chain, far 
greater than either, rises in the Far West, forming the partially 
explored ridges of the Rocky Mountains; and in the midst lie 
the vast central plains and table-lands of North America, stretch- 
ing from the Gulf of Mexico to the Great Lakes, the highest of 
which, Lake Superior, is only 627 feet above the sea. 

On the shores of the Upper St. Lawrence, and north of the 
lakes, Lower Silurian strata lie almost flatly on the gnarled edges 
of the old Lawrentian gneiss, being overlaid in successive stages 
by nearly horizontal beds of Upper Silurian, Devonian, and Car- 
boniferous strata. For days the traveller may range continuously 
over the same formation, the effect of the undisturbed horizontal 

sition of the masses; and thus it happens that in the vast basin 
aden the Appalachian chain and the Rocky Mountains, the 
coal-field of Michigan, and the far greater carboniferovs tracts 
of Iowaand Missouri, and of Illinois, the two last separated alone 
by denudation of the Mississippi Valley, each spread over terri- 
tories as large as some of the kingdoms of the Old World. Far 
east of these tracts, by the headwaters of the Ohio, there is a fourth 
coal-field, larger than any of the others; and here the same flat- 
lying rocks that form the central plains begin to undulate like 
great waves. The undulation increases by degrees, and at length 
is resolved into a perfect storm of intensely contorted curvatures, 
the prolongation of which, with a south-west and north-east strike, 
form the eastern chain already mentioned, that stretches from 
Alabama to Gaspé by the Gulf of St. Lawrence. At the north 
end of this great axial line the minor coal-fields of Newfound- 
land, Nova Scotia, and New Brunswick are thrown off on the 
east side of the older rocks—these little fields forming all that now 
remains to British America of native coal, since the invaluable 
coal-field of Michigan was heedlessly ceded to the United States 
at the Peace of 1783. 

In the mountain region that forms the south-eastern half of 
Pennsylvania the greatness of the disturbance of the strata, 
as represented on Professor Rogers’ map, becomes at once 
apparent to the eye by the constantly repeated zigzag bands 
of colour that, all pointing north-east and south-west, mark 
by the sharpness of the bends, not only the 7 of the 
curves of the strata, but also the denudation to which they have 
been subjected. The greatness of this denudation is rendered 
still more obvious by the sections on which the swiftly succeeding 


‘folds in the hilly region, and the broader anticlina! curves with 


all their tops cut off are brought before the eye. Old age has 
indeed told upon them, and in the carefully outlined land- 
scapes plentifally interspersed through the volumes we see, both 
in rounded and flat-topped hills, only the degraded relics of a 
loftier mountain chain, the lost forms of which pierced the air 
before the secondary rocks began :— 

The hills are shadows, and they flow 

From form to form, and nothing stands ; 

They melt like mists the solid lands, 

Like clouds they shape themselves and go. 


The oldest rocks in Pennsylvania lie, according to Professor 
Rogers, in the south-east of the State, on the banks of the Schuy- 
kill and Delaware, and are the equivalents of the gneiss of the 
Laurentian System. If so, it may be that all the Paleozoic 
rocks of North America, from the Arctic Sea to the Atlantic, lie 
piled upon a floor of this most ancient metamorphic series—truly 
a somewhat startling consideration and fertile subjects for specu- 
lation. On this old gneiss in Pennsylvania a younger series rests 
unconformably, consisting of metamorphozed Lower Silurian 
rocks (Cambrian of Rogers) ; and both are overlaid by a broad 
belt of red sandstones, conglomerates, and shales, believed by 
Emmons to be partly of Permian age, but by Rogers to repre- 
sent the period of the passage of the New Red Sandstone into 
the Lias, and the equivalents of which have long been celebrated 
in the Connecticut Valley for abundance of the footprints of 
Batrachian reptiles, and especially of gigantic three-toed bipeds 
—sometimes eighteen inches in length—believed to be the tracks 
of birds on the tidal sands of that old sea. These asto- 
nishing remains were first discovered in 1835 by the late Dr. 
James Deane, of Greenfield, Massachusetts ; but, not belonging 
to the recognised guild of Geologists, his discovery for a time 
met with the same attention that was vouchsafed by astronomers 
to Adams when he discovered the planet Neptune. Professor 


Hitchcock ignored it, and Silliman’s Journal unwisely declined to 
publish it ; and, though heundauntedly pursued his investigations 
to the time of his death last year, it thus —— that in spite 
of his later writings, popular opinion still attributes the discovery 
of these singular footprints to the now venerable Dr. Hitchcock, 
who at an after date diligently followed out the subject. Some of 
these remarkable birds—if birds they were—are stated by Dr. 
Hitchcock to have possessed the anomalous appendage of a solid 
tail draggling behind. 

Escaped from the northern edge of the overlying secondary 
strata, the paleozoie rocks roll northward, doubled up again 
and again in a series of rapid, nearly parallel curves or waves, 
sometimes a hundred miles in length, that include all the Lower 
and Upper Silurian formations from the Potsdam Sandstone to 
the Lower Helderberg limestone (Lingula flags to Upper Ludlow 
beds), the Devonian, Old Red Sandstone and Carboniferous 
rocks, across a breadth of more than fifty miles. A marked 
peculiarity of the contortion of these formations is, that here 
the doubled strata are inclined to the south-west, so that 
for nearly half the distance, till the actual structure of the 
country and the true order of superposition was determined, 
the inverted upper formations often seemed to dip under the 
lower. By degrees the curves widen, but are still steeper on 
their north than on their south side; and by and by they sub- 
side into broad symmetrical waves, and finally merge into those 
long flowing lines of stratification already noticed, that spread 
out over the great Pennsylvanian coal-field, and the underlying 
rocks towards Lake Erie and the Ohio. Curves of this nature, 
Professor Rogers and his brother conceive to be common to all 
mountain chains, and to be due “ to an actual undulation of the 
supposed flexible crust of the earth, exerted in parallel lines and 
poomeneene in the manner of a horizontal pulsation from the 

iquid interior of the globe ;” the strata having “ been subjected 
to excessive upward tension, arising from the expansion of molten 
matter and gaseous vapours, the tension relieved by linear fis- 
sures, through which much elastic vapour escaped, the sudden 
release of pressure adjacent to the lines of fracture producing 
violent pulsations on the surface of the liquid below.” These 
ore aaa are then supposed to have produced flexures of the 

oating strata, like a wave passing under ice (but in places more 
violent), and while the whole heaving tract was “ shoved bodily 
forward in the direction of the advancing wave,” the steepening 
and inversion of the front side of each flexure was produced, the 
strata were caught in the act of contortion and “rendered 
permanent by the intrusion of molten matter.” This very 
ingenious theory of the law of the production of mountain 
chains, has heretofore met with but slender acceptance among 
geologists on either side of the Atlantic—a circumstance perhaps 
in great measure owing to the fact that it is an offshoot of that 
catastrophic school of geology which, right or wrong, has for a quar- 
ter of a century been steadily losing ground, the progress of more 
sober opinions being well marked by the frequent republication 
of Lyell’s Principles, and the general disappearance of spasmodic 
geology from the memoirs of the best authors. hile we 

erfectly agree with the author that these great crumplings of 
ong lines of the earth’s crust were never produced by mere pres- 
sure consequent on the intrusion of melted matter vertically 
among the strata, we yet fail to perceive in what respect Pro- 
fessor Rogers’ theory has the advantage over the older doctrine 
so often insisted on by De la Beche and others—that the plica- 
tions of mountain chains originated in an occasional shrinkage of 
the earth, consequent on the refrigeration and contrac:iva of the 
mass, the effect of which was that the crust, accommodating itself 
to the diminishing volume of the whole, was not upheaved, but 
rather crumpled up in long lines, thus producing such contorted 
strata as we find in the Himalayah, the Alps, the Appalachians, 
and the Andes. 

Tt has long been known that in districts where Anthracite coal 
abounds, the strata are unusually broken and contorted ; and in 
our South Wales coal-field, the so-called bituminous coals of the 
tranquil eastern half of the basin, by degrees become anthracitie 
as they pass into the disturbed 2 of west Glamorganshire, 
and in Penbochuhion, where plications and syenites abound. 
This is the case even with individual beds of that coal-field in 
their passage from east to west, the amount of carbon in a given 
weight of coal becoming more concentrated, and increasing say 
from 80 even to g2 per cent., in consequence of the seams losin, 
some of their more volatile constituents, probably by a esteal 
process of distillation. it is interesting to find that the same rule 
prevails in Pennsylvania, for while, in the western half of the State, 
where the strata are but little disturbed, the coal is of the ordinary 
kinds, in the districts where the strata are broken, compressed, and 
plicated, the coal seams are chiefly anthracitic, lying in three 
principal narrow basins, two of which are respectively sixty and 
seventy miles in length. These minor coal basins were un- 
doubtedly once united to the chief coal-field, but have been 
separated by denudation after or during the disturbances that 
crumpled up the strata; and they now remain, as it were, 
caught in among the plications, and for the time, saved from 
utter destruction, by the accident that these portions of the 
original coal-field were contortedly thrown below the average 
levels of denudation. 

Such is a brief account of some points connected with the 

hysical geography of Pennsylvania in relation to its geology: 
'o analyse the whole of Professor Rogers’ work would 
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carry us far beyond our limits, even were there no discourage- 
ment in dimly groping a way amid formations Umbral and Ves- 

ertine, for there is no denying that this new nomenclature 
increases the labour of reading a book which (like all bulky 
descriptive geological treatises) is of itself sufficiently heavy. 
We must therefore refer those interested in the matter to the 
book itself, in which many scientific questions in geology 
are broadly handled; and the stratigraphical and other de- 
scriptions are sufficiently minute to satisfy inquirers in general, 
and especially geologists and miners resident in the State. 
Illustrative sections also are numerous, especially of the Seral 
or Coal Measure series, and the outline drawings of scenery 
are full and instructive. But, excepting in its leading fea- 
tures, the author has forborne fully to discuss the paleontology 
of the State, contenting himself with figuring some of the 
more typical fossils of the Silurian and Devonian rocks— 
a circumstance the less to be regretted, seeing that “the 
neighbouring State of New York, including most of the same 
species, has been conducting a thoroughly minute investigation 
of its fossils (extending, indeed, to other States) by the ablest 
paleontologist of the country, Professor James Hall.” The 
new species of plants of the Coal Measures are, however, fairly 
illustrated; and in an essay, by Mr. Leaquereux, on the Coal 
Vegetation, incorporated in the work, the interesting and pro- 
bably true circumstance is mentioned that the Coal plants of 
Europe and America present as many points of difference as those 
of the existing flora. It would have done this essay, and the 
work in general no harm, had the author not sometimes sedis- 
covered matter (such as the analogy of coal beds to peat bogs) 
which has been in print and familiar to geologists for more years 
than we can remember, without reference to the writings of 
numerous authors; and it would have been better had so well 
informed an author as Professor Rogers taken editorial care that 
weaknesses of this kind did not enter into his book. In this un- 
fortunate essay there is also a magniloquent and verbose style 
of sermonizing especially characteristic of second-rate American 
scientific writings, and which not only helps to spoil them 
as literary productions, but renders the scientific detail more 
than usually unreadable. It is this that sensibly increases 
the feebleness of Mr. Lesquereux’s not always grammatical 
style, giving it the effect of an ill-judged and very inferior 
Bridgewater Treatise. For instance, the author, after a burst 
showing that the “human race is young,” that “nature pre- 
pared our home,” that “it heaped for the future welfare of 
our race those inexhaustible beds of combustibles that afford 
us so much comfort,” &c., patronizingly adds :—“ As it is, never- 
theless, this coal formation is an admirable one, and we can 
look ¢o it only with wonder and with faith ¢o an overruling and 
provident Director”—speaking of the Almighty, in fact, some- 
what in the style in which an after-dinner orator, after too many 
toasts, might confusedly compliment the talented Director of a 
Geological Survey, or other work undertaken for the good of 
the public. Professor Rogers’ own writing is free from blemishes 
of this kind, being grave, solid, and often graphic, as befits a 
work most important of its kind. We part with it with the 
conviction that if the Commonwealth is somewhat niggard in 
doling out supplies for the conduct of its national surveys, at 
least it spares no expense in the printing of Reports so truly 
valuable as this. We are glad to see the example followed in 
Canada, in the publication not only of Reports, but also of those 
new and admirably executed decades of fossils prepared by Mr. 
Billings for the Canadian Survey under the direction of Sir Wil- 
liam Logan, and which we trust will be worthily continued. 


DR. NEWMAN’S UNIVERSITY LECTURES.* 


ly is a very useful exercise for Protestants to read occasionally 
the works of English Roman Catholics. Perhaps the task is 
not very pleasant, for our natural indolence makes us indifferent 
to the expression of views from which we know we shall dissent ; 
and our prejudices are continually ruffled by the air of superiority 
which Roman Catholic authors are so fond of affecting. But un- 
less we are determined to lose the rich store of instruction which is 
contained in the writings of those who think in a manner strange 
and paradoxical according to our judgment, we must overcome 
both indolence and prejudice, and read what the best and 
cleverest of our Roman Catholic countrymen offer for our perusal. 
In very different ways Cardinal Wiseman and Dr. Newman 
supply us with highly suggestive material for thought. Cardinal 
Weauen represents the great standing Roman Catholic tradi- 
tions, feelings, and opinions. He belongs to the Continent as 
well as to this country. He brings before us the Romish Church 
as it is at Rome, and as from Rome it radiates through nearly a 
half of the civilized world; and we learn from his writings to 
appreciate that peculiar caste of character which is brought to 
perfection at the focus of this great system. That sincere, gentle, 
unctuous, wily, elaborate piety which grows to such a surprising 
perfection under the shadow of the Vatican—which is so unfamiliar 
to Englishmen, and yet which draws its sources from so early a 
period of the Christian Church, and is tinged with the accumu- 
lated peculiarities of century after century—is reproduced in 
Cardinal Wiseman’s works, not certainly in an intense degree, 


* Lectures and Essays on University Subjects, By John W. Newman, 
D.D. London: Longmans. 1859, 


but in a degree and a form that are telling to English readers, 
because they have come through the mind of an Englishman, 
Dr. Newman is the Englishman of the ordinary English training 
and the ordinary English methods of eels and feeling, who 
differs from us scarcely in anything, except that he has, as he 
believes, attained a certainty in ) ance theology which we 
have not. Considering that the influence of religion is the subject 
of so much interest and discussion in England, it cannot be 
immaterial that we should know what is the result when a mind of 
competent ability introduces the one new element of dogmatie 
certainty, as understood by Roman Catholics, into the composi. 
tion of English thought. Dr. Newman’s University Lectures 
show us the result with very tolerable accuracy and fairness, 
and they are therefore well worth reading by all educated Pro. 
testants. Unfortunately, they are rather too strongly marked 
with that petty air of triumph over the Church he has left, and 
that attempt to harden himself into a state of theological comfort 
by sneering at opponents, which have been the chief defects in 
all his recent writings. 

There is very little to criticize, or even to notice, in the greater 
part of these Lectures. Dr. Newman had to tell a new audience 
what a new University should be ; and his Oxford reminiscences 
are so strong that in a great part of these Lectures he does but 
say what might have been said in either of the ae English Uni- 
versities. He explains why literature should be cultivated, why 
the classics are worth the most careful study, why elementary 
examinations should be simple and yet searching, why the pro- 
gress of science should not be interfered with by the alarms of 
timid religionists. All this is put with the clearness, dexterity, 
and caustic sprightliness which Dr. Newman can always com- 
mand. There is no objection to be made to lectures where the 
lecturer is really stating why the system adopted in English 
Protestant Universities is so good that Irish Roman Catholics 
cannot help adopting it. But Dr. Newman contemplates one 
difference as always remaining. The Irish students will be in 
possession of an infallible certainty in religious belief. They are 
not to be troubled with the conflicts of doubt—they are for ever 
to feel that they and their Church are absolutely right and the 
rest of mankind absolutely wrong. This is Dr. Newman's 
Utopia—Oxford plus religious tranquillity, and a consciousness 
of that tranquillity which shall be active enough to keep alive a 
sense of complacent superiority over all persons who have not 
attained to it. 

We do not doubt that the scheme might be realized with 
tolerable completeness. There will always be a great many 
minds to which such a scheme is congenial. Roman Catholicism 
will always be attractive to a certain proportion of those who 
think on religious matters; and in England it will be attractive 
as putting an end to religious uncertainty, much oftener than as 
a great ecclesiastical system. Dr. Newman quotes with 
triumph the well-known passage in which Lord Macaulay justifies 
the opinion that the area of Roman Catholicism is not likely to 
decrease. The reasoning of Lord Macaulay omits, perhaps, to 
give sufficient importance to the political considerations which 
so largely affect the professed creeds of mankind. But certainly 
the main point may be taken as clearly established, that there 
will always be a very large number of human minds that will 

refer a system like that of Rome to any form of Protestantism. 
here, therefore, there is the most perfect liberty of conscience, 
there will always be Roman Catholics. But what it is important 
for Protestants to observe, and what they may observe with 
some of the self-gratulation which Dr. Newman so constantly 
betrays, is that the particular kind of Catholicism advocated by 
Dr. Newman is entirely indebted to Protestantism for its exis- 
tence. It is Protestantism that enables a liberal Roman Catholic 
to exist. There are no liberal Roman Catholics at Rome. There 
is nothing there said about the duty of allowing science to have 
its own way—about the invigorating influence of classical studies 
—about the gain that Catholicism receives from perfect 
toleration and unlimited discussion. Protestantism has forced 
the notice of these things on Rome. Protestantism has 
created an atmosphere of free thought from which Roman 
Catholics cannot escape. It is by the influence of Pro-, 
testant countries—not only as great counterbalancing States 
in the European system, but still more as centres of free 
thought — that the liberal Catholic party is a possibility in 
Catholic countries. As long as freedom is secured by English 
institutions, it is easy for trish Roman Catholics to reap the 
intellectual comfort of the Papal system, and avoid its social and 
political evils. But where Romanism has its way entirely there 
can be no liberty. For Romanism, as we know from the history 
of Italy and Austria, assumes necessarily the form of a paternal 
direction of the whole of the life of men, on the principles of 
spiritual expediency. It is only in the Catholic countries of 
est>rn Europe that this scheme of government has been con-. 
trolle. by the presence of that spirit of inquiry which prevails in 
adjacent Protestant countries, and which has been forced into 
the more hostile shape of a general disbelief where persecution 
has succeeded in repressing the outward appearance of Pro- 
testantism. 

The very same cause that will always give the Romish Church 
a certain success in free countries will always make that success 
limited. For, although there are many minds which desire 
theological certainty, the great majority of minds are indif- 
ferent about jt, The objections of Englishmen to the Church 
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of Rome are not pe theological—they are far more 
litical, social, and moral. The dilemmas, the comparisons 
of methods, the forms of reductio ad absurdum which Romish 
theologians shoot forth to confound their enemies, fall dead 
on the obtuse British public. That public wants a religion 
that shall be consistent with political freedom, sanctify material 
nity, and 5 sa the purity of families. The religion 

of the Church of Rome does not seem to Englishmen such a 
religion, and therefore they will not have anything to do with 
it. But, as Dr. Newman is so fond of crowing on logical grounds 
over the Church of England, we may go on to remark that the 
religion of the Church of England is exactly such a religion. The 
moral or ge which a creed tends to produce is the real test 
of its probable suitableness to a nation; and the moral atmosphere 
of the Church of England is so exactly suited to the majority of 
Englishmen, that the more religion advances in England the 
stronger the Church becomes. ‘The success of the Church of 
Ror in making converts among the upper classes of late years 
hes been loudly trumpeted, and is great enough to make its 
causes worth considering. But a success of infinitely more im- 
portance is that thorough adhesion of the great bulk of the educated 
classes which has been gained by the Church of England. We do 
not see why we should be prevented by modesty from speaking 
of this success, but still it is not as a matter of triumph that we 
are now concerned with it. It is of its causes that we are speak- 
ing; and very little reflection will convince any one that the recent 
success of the Church of England has been mainly due to the 
establishment of a habit of thought which makes the moral and 
social tendency of a belief one of the principal criteria of its truth. 
A person once impressed with this way of thinking is not 
attracted by the ecclesiastical system represented by Cardinal 
Wiseman, nor by the dogmatic certainty offered by Dr. Newman. 


GERMAN THIEVES.* 


: natural history of the Thief has made considerable progress 
in public favour of late years. The thief-world is growing 
in importance, and will be no longer disregarded. The very 
— of the organization to which the rest of society has 

n brought only displays in more startling contrast the out- 
law community which exists in its centre and feeds upon its 
growth. The thief, too, has become a very important personage 
to the financier. As long as thieves maight be huddled together in 
a damp vault, and left to exist there as best they might till they 
came out, with the help of a little bread and water, a few 
thieves more or less mattered very little. But ever since our 
ideas of humanity have compelled us to give the convict a nice 
warm room to himself, and to feed him like a game-cock, the 
extirpation of the criminal classes has become a serious object of 
finance. Not only, therefore, has the subject been erected into an 
“ology,” and been honoured with many Blue-books, but it has 
become a favourite theme for novelists “with a purpose,” and 
for the platform lucubrations of young noblemen who have a 
vocation for the instruction of the working man. 

But the attention to this subject, which is a novelty with us, 
has been the practice of centuries with our more systematic 
kinsmen, the Germans. There is a perfect literature of works 
treating of the thief in all his aspects, philosophical, statistical, 
and etymological—detailing all the slang, all the contrivances, 
all the organization of the realm of rascality, in order to put the 
simple burgher or boor upon his guard. The work before us is 
the most recent of the series; but it reaches back to the Liber 
Vagatorum, which was honoured with a preface from the hand of 
Luther, and even beyond that to the “ Rathsmandat” of the 
Town Council of Basle, which cannot be assigned to a later date 
than the beginning of the fifteenth century. Dr. Avé-Lallemant 
gives copious extracts from both these documents. There is not 
much that is new in them—they are only interesting as an evi- 
dence that among all the proverbial changes of the world human 
gullibility and the devices that impose on it remain perfectly un- 

tered. 


A long experience asa police magistrate has enabled the author 
to institute a very minute investigation into the habits and modus 
cg of the present generation of thieves and sharpers. 

ithin the last half century the character of the race has wholly 
changed. Engendered by the many storms that have passed 
over Central Europe, left behind as the débris of each political 
convulsion by Saas cosiste was shattered, they formerly defied 
justice as openly as it assailed them. The gallantry of the old 
robber bands still lives in the traditional ‘memory of the people, 
and in spite of their ferocity made them far more popular than 
the police. But all this is changed. Except in sheer self- 
defence, the German robber rarely sheds blood; and the arms 
which are found on culprits are generally only loaded with 
gon The thief of the present day relies entirely on cunning. 

ut as a set-off to this improvement, the extent of their opera- 
tions and the completeness of their organization is an alarmin 
comment on the success of the precautions with which the Conti- 
nental system of administration burdens its subjects. The 
Gauner appears to penetrate into every rank of society :— 

Not only must the policeman have all his senses about him in order to un- 
mask the thief in the doctor of philosophy and the professor of theology, 


* Das Deutsche Gaunerthum in seiner social-politischen, litterarischen - 


und linguitischen Ausbildung zu seinem heutigen Bestande. Von F.C. B. 
Avé-Lallemant, Doctor beider Rechte. 2 Bande, Leipzig: Brockhaus, 1858. 


he must also pierce the appearance and exterior of every art and profession 
to light upon all kinds of thieves, and must carefully observe all the delicate 
conventionalities which assumed forms of society will place in his way. These 
are specially appealed to by governesses, companions, widows of oflicers and 
officials, in whom are represented a large section of female thievery. It is 
deeply to be lamented that all the esteem and regard which womanly delicacy 
and excellent culture should deserve are lost by a disposition and conduct of 
the most corrupt criminality. 


Another passage gives a still more formidable picture. He is 
describing the universality of the spies who prepare the way for 
the thief :— 

There are places where young girls are brought up as bonnes, governesses, 
companions, and sent forth with good forged papers and recommendations, 
to obtain a place in some distant district, but with the main object of recon- 
noitring for burglaries, which are then carried out on their information and 
by their help, without the shadow of a suspicion falling on the disguised 
thief in the house. The philanthropic Christian activity of the Ifome Mis- 
sion has become the object of a special speculation. Prostitutes leave the 
brothel, play the penitent, throw themselves into the arms of the Home 
Mission, are soon dismissed as reformed, receive recommendations to and em- 
ployment in Christian families, where they soon do their old companions the 
service of reconnoitring, and generally end by disappearing with them, 
The colporteur, the beggar, the cripple, the sick, the blind with eyes that can 
see, who is led about by a child, goes into houses, observes the locality and the 
locks, and sees what particular kind of picklock is required. The whimpering 
child that tells of its parents’ starvation—the pert boy who, with sly laugh, 
asks the stranger at the inn whether his sister or his cousin may presume to 
visit him—the modest young girl who asks for needlework or washing to 
support her aged mother and the little ones, and whose modesty, perhaps, 
glides into equivocal proposals—they are all reconnoitring for thieves. The 
pretended policeman who asks the traveller for his pass, the commissionaire 
who offers to undertake any business, the porter who proffers his services, 
wants nothing else but to spy out the place where the stranger’s trunk and 
portmanteau are lying. The old hag who is changing her note at a money- 
changer’s is looking where the cash-boxes stand, and as she goes away mea- 
sures the steps from the window nearest them to the door. The bagman who 
is boldly offering samples to the tradesman in shop or counting-house ; the 
journeyman who, half-starved, begs a lodging of the publican; the butcher 
or drover who is bargaining for cattle of the countryman ; the broker who is 
dealing in corn with the miller or proprietor, they are all reconnoitring under 
the pretence of their daily business. 


This is an alarming account, coming from the pen of a grave 
and experienced police magistrate. Dr. Avé-Lallemant is cer- 
tainly not the person to reassure a timid old lady starting on her 
travels. But the question naturally arises, how comes all this 
lawlessness in a community which is held in such rigorous leading- 
strings by the police, where every human being who stirs from 
his native parish must carry a pass about with him day and night, 
and dare not call his soul his own without the magic pasteboard P 
Dr. Avé-Lallemant sadly owns that, though its rigour is mon- 
strously burdensome both to travellers and officials, the pss 
system is wholly without effect. Every precaution the ingenuity 
of Government can take is outwilted by the ingenuity of the 
thieves. One of their difficulties is curiously insurmountable. 
The regulation upon which they most rely is the obligation 
imposed upon every publican, and every man who gives a lodging 
for hire, of reporting his lodger’s name to the police. At first 
this rule was applied to licensed bad houses as well as to more 
respectable establishments. But the revelations thereby made 
of the life and conversation of many respectabilities of unblemished 
reputation were so distressing, that it was thought better to relax 
the rule in these cases. ‘The result is, that these places are almost 
as secure a ; rome for thieves as our own Whitefriars in 
the time of James I. 

One of the most amusing portions of the book is Dr. Avé- 
Lallemant’s account of the hopelessness of preventing thieves 
who are under examination from communicating in prison either 
with their fellow-prisoners or with their comrades outside, It is 
dangerous to send in their food in metal plates, as they will 
scratch some message in minute, indistinguishable letters on the 
pewter. It is dangerous to give them bread, as they will wrap 
up a pellet of paper in the fragments, which the comrade outside 
will take care to get hold of; and the edifying books which it is 
the practice to leave in their cells furnish an inexhaustible maga- 
zine of paper. The German habit of embracing is a great diffi- 
culty to the gaoler. It is very easy, when locked in the close 
embrace of a friend who has come to visit him, for the thief to 
pull a file, &c., out of his friend’s hair, or ear, or mouth, or from 
under the ears of his faithful dog, or out of the penny trumpet of 
his weeping child. It is still more difficult to — the pri- 
soners from communicating with each other. They turn ve 
pious, and insist upon praying, and will pray at the top of their 
voices ; and they are all well instructed in the art of rightly 
interpreting each other's prayers. This device may be foiled by 
thick walls and isolated cells; but no contrivance has as yet 
been discovered to obviate what is technically called the “ Hake- 
sen,” or communication by knocking. They have alphabets con- 
structed somewhat on the principle of the signals on the electric 
telegraph, by which any message can be conveyed by the simple 
process of kicking the wall. When Von Spaun was consigned 
for ten years to an Austrian dungeon on account of supposed 
revolutionary opinions, he contrived not only to establish a com- 
munication with a fellow-prisoner, but even to devise and agree 
with him on an alphabet to be used, by simply rapping the floor. 
A short time ago the Berlin authorities thought that they had 
contrived a species of prison construction which should set the 
Hakesen at defiance. After a brief trial of it, however, they 
discovered, to their horror, that two noted prisoners whom it 
was a great object to keep apart, and who had been confined in 
cells at some distance from each other on different floors, had 
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been beguiling their leisure hours by a game of chess, carried on 
through the Hakesen. 

A strange peculiarity of German thievery is the enormous 
Judaic element that enters into its composition. The savage but 
incomplete persecution that has been carried on for centuries by 
the Germans against the Jews, neither driving them out like the 
England of old days, nor tolerating them like the England of 
modern days, has had the effect of making them the nucleus of 
the outlaw and criminal population. The result is that a bastard 
Hebrew is the language of crime. Almost all the slang terms of 
thievery—and they are inconceivably numerous—are derived 
from Hebrew roots. The peculiar Jewish-German writing, which 
is quite illegible to an ordinary German, is often familiar to the 
thieves, and is used by them for the purpose of secret com- 
munication. Some species of dishonesty are peculiar to Jews, 
especially those which require a delicate legerdemain. Some 
are reserved to them by popular superstition. It is not thought 
safe to rob a church unless a Jew be of the gang. It is a still 
stranger and sadder fact that the crime of perjury is almost 
reserved to Christians. It is very rarely that money will induce 
a Jew to lend himself to a false oath. The author attributes this 
fact to the solemnity with which Jewish oaths are ordinarily 
administered, and to the disgraceful slovenliness with which they 
are proffered and taken in Christian courts of justice. 

In a book which is a mass of details, we ave naturally been 
unable to notice a tenth part of the particulars out of which both 
amusement and instruction may be drawn. We can only com- 
mend the work to our sociological readers, with the hope that 
we may some day see its English counterpart. 


Norice.—The publication of the “Saturpay Revizw” takes 
place on’ Saturday mornings, in time for the early trains, 
and copics may be obtained in the Country, through any 
News- Agent, on the day of publication. 
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The French Loan. Dear Sir James Graham. 
The Neutrality Proclamation. 


The Times on Sir William Hamilton’s Philosophy. 
Big Brothers. The Campaign in Italy. 
A Whig Historiographer. The Ballot Triumphant. 
The ‘Trish Elections. A Holiday among the Lakes. 
Royal Academy. 


The Mothers of Great Men. 
Thorndale. A Tour in Dalmatia, Albania, and Montenegro. 
False and True. _—_ Civilized America. 
La Plata, the Argentine Confederation, and Paraguay. 


Iw consequence of numerous applications from persons desirous of completing 
their Sets of the “Saturday Review,” all the early Numbers have been 
reprinted; and the Publisher is now able to deliver single copies of each 
number from the commencement, at 6d. each copy, unstamped. He is also 
prepared to supply entire volumes as under :— 
Vol. I. cloth lettered, price 16s. Od., or half-bound, 19s. Od. 

II 20s. 6d. 23 


” . ” ” ” s. 6d. 
» 16s. Od. 19s. Od. 
ww » 16s. Od. 19s. Od. 
» 16s. Od. 19s. Od. 
16s. Od, 19s. Od. 


Cases for Binding, price 2s. 
Also Reading Cases, to contain single copies, price 1s. 3d. and 1s. 6d. 


London: Published at 39, SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


OYAL ITALIAN OPERA, COVENT GARDEN. 
FIRST NIGHT OF MARTHA. 
On TUESDAY NEXT, May 31st, will be performed (for the first time this Season) 
Frotow’s Opera, 
MARTHA. 


iy Enrichetta, Madlle. Lotti (her first appearance in that character); Nancy, 
Madile, Didiée; Plumkett, Signor Graziani; Lord Tristano, Signor Tagliafico; 
Sceriffu di Richmond, M. Zelger; and Lionello, Signor Mario. 

Mr. Costa. 


» Se Incidental Divertissement, Madlle. Zina, Madile. Esper, and M. Desplaces 
WwW nce, 

Commence at Half-past Eight. Second Tier Boxes to hold four persons, £2 12s, 6d, 
Pit Tickets, 10s, 6d. Amphitheatre Stalls, 7s. and 5s, Amphitheatre, 2s. 6d. 


EXTRA NIGHT—FIRST NIGHT OF DON GIOVANNI. 
PIRST APPEARANCE OF SIGNOR TAMPERLIK. 
On THURSDAY NEXT, June 2nd, will be performed (for the first time this Season) 


Mozart's Opera, 
DON GIOVANNI, 
with the following powerful cast :-— 

Donna Anna, Madame Grisi; Zerlina, Madame Penco (her third appearance in 
England); Elvira, Madile. Marai; Don Giovanni, Signor Mario; Leporello, Signor 

Signor Tam pearance this Season). 

The Minuet will be danced by Madile, Zina and M, Desplaces. 


OYAL PRINCESS'S THEATRE, 
LAST WEEKS OF MR, CHARLES KEAN’S MANAGEMENT. 
Historical Play ‘of HENKY THE FIFTH, commencing at’ Seven o'clock 

Henry, Mr. C. Kzan; Chorus, Mrs, C. Kzan. 


R. BENEDICT’S ANNUAL MORNING CONCERTS, on 
MONDAYS, June 13th and July 4th, at ST. JAMES’S HALL, when the follow. 
ing distinguished artists will appear:—Madame Clara Novello, Madame Sherrington 
Lemmens, and Mdlle. Artot, from the Imperial Opera, Paris (her first appearance), 
Mesdames Guarducci, Sarolta, and Victoire Balfe (her second ap; ance in a co} 
on July 4th); Signors Mongini, Ludovico Graziani, iali, ini 
Lanzoni, from the Royal Italian Opera, Drury Lane (by the kind permission of £, T, 
Smith, Esq.), Signor Belletti, Herr Reichardt, and Mr. Santley; Miss Arabelig 
Goddard, Messrs. Joachim, Wieniawski, Giulio Regondi, Signor Piatti, and M. 
The programmes will be published when the engagements now making with o! 
Eminent Artists are completed. 
Sofa Stalls, £1 1s.; Reserved Seats, 10s. 6d.; Body of the Hall, 5s.; Sofa S 
admit to both Concerts, £1 lls. 6d.; Reserved Seats to both Concerts, 15s, each, at 
Cramer and Co.’s, Chappell and Co.’s, Leader and Cocks’, Hammond’s, Sams’s 
Library, It. W. Ollivier’s, Mitchell’s Royal Library, and St. James’s Hall Ticket Office, 
28, Piccadilly, W 


HRISTY’S MINSTRELS, ST. JAMES’S HALL, Piccadilly.— 

Crowded Houses and Continued Suecess.—The burlesque Shaker Dance and 

Jullien Every Evening.— The Christy’s Minstrels will their Entertainment 

are, — at Eight; and a Day Performance EVERY SATURDAY AFTER. 

at Three. 

Stalls (Numbered and Reserved), 3s.; Area, 2s.; Gallery, 1s, ; which be obtained 

at Mr. Mitchell’s Royal Library, 33, Old Bond-street; and at the Hall, ecadilly 
Entrance, from Ten till Five. 


— CONCERT — BALLET — MARIONETTES — 
GRAND CIRQUE—FIREWORKS—ILLUMINATIONS—BAL AL FRESCO— 
Commencing at Half-past Eight, and continued throughout the Evening. One 
at — on Sunday for Promenade and Refreshment. Table d’Héte at Six, 
s. 6d. each. 
N.B.—Derby and Oaks Days Grand Galas. Special Entertainments, 


OCIETY OF PAINTERS IN WATER COLOURS— 
The FIFTY-FIFTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION is NOW OPEN at their Gallery, 
5, PALL MALL EAST (close to the National Gallery), from Nine till 
Admittance, One Shilling; Catalogue, Sixpence. 
JOSEPH J. JENKINS, Secretary. 


ICTORIA CROSS GALLERY, EGYPTIAN HALL, 

Piccadilly.—Open from Ten till Six; Evening, from Half-past Seven till Ten— 
A Series of large HISTORICAL PAINTLNGS, by L. W. DESANGES, authentically 
illustrating with Life-Size Portraits the Bravery and Stirring Deeds of those who 
gained the Victoria Cross of Valour in the Russian and Indian Wars. 


ERK CARL WERNER proposes this year to open his 
EXHIBITION OF HIS PICTURES on the FIRST MONDAY JUNE, 
instead of the corresponding day in this present month of May, in accordance with his 
previous custom. 
Meanwhile, Herr Werner receives his PUPILS as usual, at his Atelier, 49, Pall Mall, 
for the Study and Practice of Painting in Water-Colours, 
49, Pall Mall, May 18, 1859, 


R. T. MASON JONES’ ORATION ON BURKE—WILLIS’S 
ROOMS.—On MONDAY EVENING next, May 30th, at Half-past Eight, Mr. 
T. MASON JONES will give an ORATION on EDMUND BURKE, the Philosopher, 
Statesman, and Orator. served Seats, Numbered, 5s.; Unnumbered Seats, 2s. 6d. 
Ry nes to be obtained at Mr, Mitchell’s Royal Library, 33, Old Bond-street, and at 
the Rooms. 


fEXHE PRESS.—A GENTLEMAN, with some experience in 
Sub-Editing, is WANTED on a DAILY PAPER. To a good man a liberal 
salary will be given.—Address D 32, Guardian Office, Manchest 


ANTED, for First-class Provincial Daily Paper of Liberal 

Polities, an EXPERIENCED POLITICAL WRITER. * His duties would also 

comprise a sma]! amount of editorial supervision.—Address “ Editor,” Messrs. Newton 
and Co., Advertising Agents, Warwick-square, City, London, E.C, 


LLPERAKY.—A GENTLEMAN, of considerable experience both 

as Editor and Contributor, is open to an ENGAGEMENT either with a DAILY, 

WEEKLY, or PROVINCIAL JOURNAL. One where there would be a prospect ulti- 

mately of Purchasing a Share of the Work preferred.—Address, by letter, to R. 8. F., 
at Mr. Wurrz’s Advertising Office, 33, Fleet-street. 


Further HELP is sought to MAINTAIN this Hospital, which is NOW FULL, 
‘in-Jane. 


in entire efiiciency. Bankers—Messrs, Witu1ams, Deacon, and Co., 20, Birch 
PHILIP ROSE, Hon. Sec. 


40 000 POOR MAKRIED WOMEN have, since the 
9 foundation of the BRITISH LYING-IN HOSPITAL, been 
admitted within its walls, and have there received succour and relief in the “ great 
pain and peril of childbirth,” 

The Funds of this time-honoured Institution are low and inadequate to the main- 
tenance of the Hospital in a state of efficiency. To those wealthy and charitable ladies 
of this metropolis, and, indeed, to all who take an interest in the welfare of their 
poorer suffering sisters, the Weekly Board of Governors now APPEAL for AID and 
ASSISTANCE. Subscriptions will be thankfully received by Messrs. Hoarx, Fleet- 
street ; or at the Hospital, Endell-street, Long-acre. 


AND DEMARSON, 206, REGENT-STREET. 


JOUVIN’S GLOVES—FIRST QUALITY. 
3s, 3d. | 3s. 6d. 


Double Distilled Lavender Water. 


2s,—Case of half dozen.... 
Bully’s Toilet Vinegar. 10s. 6d, 
Eau de Cologne 10s, 6d. 
Half dozen of the best assorted Perfumes, in box 5s, Od. 


Henry and Demarson’s Finest Fancy Soap (box containing half-a-dozen)... bs. Od. 
Fans, Cravats, and Fancy Goods. 


fINHE ORIGINAL SPANISH DEPOT.—The Cheapest House in 
London for Genuine SPANISH MANTILLAS, from 3} to 15 Guineas, 
A. BLACKBORNE invites inspection, having just received a large 
direct from Spain, full 30 per cent. under value. 
No. 35, late 56a, South Audley-street, Grosvenor-square. 


TINHE ADVANTAGE AFFORDED TO THE PUBLIC IN 

THE ESTABLISHMENT of W. CLARK, 132, REGENT STREET, W. 
Merchant Tailor, mainly arises from combining the excellencies of the best West-end 
Private Tailoring trades, in which the Principal was long engaged, with the economy 
of those houses whose business is transacted alone for prompt Pyne, and in one of 
which, likewise, he was formerly employed. While, also, the Establishment may be 
chosen as one extensive enough to ensure the best talent in cutting, the arrangements 
are such as not to preciude the constant personal attention of the Proprietor to the 
completion of every order. 

. CLARK disclaims all pretension to exclusive empirical distinction, relying solely 
upon the above plain facts to secure the ee of Gentlemen desiring excellence of 
fit and materials at a moderate price; and, in giving the name of Permistio Paletét to 
a leading garment of very general adoption, merely desires that Gentlemen may be 
assisted in ordering the article again to distinguish the ent required. 

The Permistio Cloth Paletot Morning or Frock Coat, in a variety of new Colourings 
for the present season, at 42s.; Cotswold Angola Suits from 60s.; Guinea Dress or 
Morning Trousers and Half-Guinea Vests; the Guinea Waterproof Wrappers ; Clerical 
Suits, in Black or Oxford Mixed Cloths, at 843.; Ladies’ Riding Habits from 60s.; 
Juvenile Clothing equally moderate in price. A L Assortment of fe and 
every description of Dress ready for immediate use at W. CLARK’S, Naval and Military 
Tailor and Outfitter, 132, REGENT STREET, W., corner of Leicester-street, 
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MPERLAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
OLD BROAD STREET, LONDON.—INSTITUTED 
DIRECTORS. 
GEORGE WILLIAM COTTAM, Esq., Chairman. 
FREDERICK PATTISON, Esq., Deputy-Chairman, 
Thomas G. Barclay, Esq. | George Hibbert, Esq. 
James C. C. Bell, Esq. | Samuel Hibbert, Esq. 
James Brand, Esq. | Thos. Newman Hunt, x 
Charles Cave, Esq. | J. Gordon Murdoch, Esq. 
George Henry Cutler, Esq. | William R. Robinson, Esq. 
Henry Davidson, Esq. Martin T. Smith, Esq., M.P. 
George Field, Esq. Newman Smith, Esq. 
SECURITY.—The Assured are preted by a Guarantee Fund of upwards of a 
Million and a Half Steriing from the liabilities attaching to mutual assurance. 
PROFITS.—Four-fifths, or oe per Cent. of the Profits, are assigned to Policies 
every fifth year. The Assured are entitled to parti cipate after payment of One 


Premium 
CLA IMS.—The Company has disbursed in Payment of Claims and Additions 
upwards of £1,500,000. 
Proposals for Insurances may be made at the Chief Office, as above; at the Branch 
Office, 16, Pall Mall, London; or to any of the Agents throughout the Kingdom. 
SAMUEL INGALL, Actuary. 


ORTH BRITISH INSURANCE COMPANY, 
64, PRINCES-STREET, EpINBURGH; 67, SACKVILLE-STREET, DUBLIN. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter and Act of Parliament, 1809, 


New Assurances during the past year ........cccsscseceseeeee £377,425 0 0 
Yielding in New Premiums 
Profit realized since the last septennial investigation ... 


136,629 5 0 
Bonus declared of £1 5s, per cent, pzR ANNUM on every policy opened 


prior to December 31st, 1858, 
Fire Premiums received in 1858 


LONDON BOARD. 
Sir PETER LAURIE, Alderman, Chairman, 
JOHN I. GLENNIE, Esq., Deputy-Chairman. 
William Borradaile, Esq. Archibald Cockburn, Esq. 
John Connell, Esq. Peter Northall Laurie, Esq. 
Charles J. Knowles, Esq., Q.C. 
Alexander Dobie, Esq., Lancaster-place, Solicitor, 
Bankers—Union Bank of London, 
a. uses, Forms of Proposals, &c., may be obtained at the Office, 4, NEW 
BAN. BUILDINGS, RY, LONDON, E.C. 
ROBERT STRACHAN, Secretary. _ 


By Act oF ParLIAMENT, 3 Wa. IV. 
HE ECONOMIC LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
6, NEW BRIDGE STREET, BLACKFRIARS, LONDON, 
EsTaBLISHED 1823. 


ROBERT BIDDULPH, Esq., Chairman. 
WILLIAM ROUTH, Esq., Deputy-Chairman, 


£31,345 16 5 


Alfred Barber, Esq. Sir Alexander Duff Gordon, Bart, 
Barnett, | Rear-Admiral Robert Gordon. 
The Rt. Hon. E. P eydell Bouverie, M.P. Morris, Esq 

Edward Charrington, Esq. | George Kettilby Rickards, Esq. 


Pascoe Charles Glyn, ie | Augustus Keppel Stephenson, Esq. 
Actuary—-James John Downes, Esq., F.R.A.S, 
Sxcretary—Alexander Macdonald, Esq. 


ADVANTAGES— 
Mutual Assurance. 
The Lowest rates of Premium on the Murvat System, 
THE WHOLE oF THE Prorits divided every Fifth Year. 
Assets AMOUNLING tO . £1,840,000 
—— its existence the Society has paid in Claims, and in reduction 2,000,000 
Ryvenieneny Bonuses have been added to Policies to the extent of... 1,365,000 
The last Bonus, declared in 1859, which averaged £65 Per Cunt. } 475,000 
on the Premiums paid, amounted to a 
In pursuance of the rvvarraBLx practice of this a, in the event of the Death 
of the Life Assured within the fifteen days of e, the Renewal Premium 
remaining unpaid, the Claim will be admitted, subject to the payment of 
such Premium, 
—_ — effected prior to 31st December, 1859, will participate in the Division 
Prospectuses and full particulars may be obtained on tion to 
ALEXANDER MACDONALD, Secretary. 


HE DIRECTORS of the STANDARD LIFE ASSURANCE 

COMPANY request attention to the REPORT OF THE COMPANY FOR 

THE YEAR 1858. A Printed Copy can be obtained on application at the Company’s 

Offices in London, Edinburgh, or Dublin, or to Ay oy the Agents in England, Scotland, 
or Ireland. The following results are stated in the Report :— 

The New Assurances effected during 1858 exceed £500,000, and the amount during 
the last Ten Years exceeds 

The Income of the Company is upwards of £275,000; and 

The Accumulated Fund exceeds considerably £1, 500,000, q 

The STANDARD was established in 1825, and the profits realized have been divided 
on five occasions, 1835, 1840, 1845, 1850, and 1855. 

Mm Sixth Division of Profits will take place next year, and there is an advantage 

ss the Company before the close of the books in the present year, as the benefit 

wo Years’ entry to the profit scheme will be secured. 

Attention is specially directed to the fact that the Company have lately introduced 
into their Policies certain Terms and Conditions which make them of increased value 
as the basis of Marriage Settlements, Family Provisions, and all transactions where 
it is essential that the contract should be, as far as possible, a complete security 
WILL. THOS. THOMSON, Bfanager. 

H. JONES WILLIAMS, Res, See, 


Lonpon, 82, Kiva Street, Crry. 
3, Groner Street. Dustin, 66, Urrer 


ONSERVATIVE LAND SOCIETY.—INVESTMENT OF 
SAVINGS AND CAPITAL FOR ALL CLASSES,—The Rate of Interest on 
Completed Shares and Shares paid a Year in Advance and upwards, is nuw Five = 
Cent. per Annum, The Rate of Interest on Deposits has been raised from Three to 
Four per Cent. per Annum. Prospectuses sent free. 
CHARLES LEWIS GRUNEISEN, Secretary. 


Office, 33, Norfolk-street, Strand, W.C. 


CE, and REFRIGERATORS for Preserving Ice and Coolin ng 
Wine, Butter, Cream, Water, Jellies, and Provisions of all kinds, manufactur 

y the WEN HAM LAKE ICE COMPANY, 1644, STRAND, of the best make, at the 
lowest cash prices. . o Agents are appointed in London for the sale of their Ice or 
Refrigerators. Pure Spring Water Ice, in Blocks, delivered to most parts of town 
daily; and packages of 2s, 6d., 5s., 93., and upwards forwarded any distance into the 
country, by goods train, without ] am le waste. Wine-Coolers, | 
for Sherry Cobblers, Freezers, Moulds, &c.—More detailed 

qo fe by post on application to the WENHAM LAKE ICE COMP. ° 

ST. 


T. EMILION CLARET, Suite devoid of any otandeney to 
ja ee . EPERNAY CHAMPAGNE, Spark d Dry, 40s 
Dozen.—The CADIZ WINE COMPANY, 66, St. James’s-street. 


ADIZ.—A PURE PALE SHERRY, of the Amontillada 
ate aa 38s. per dozen, Cash. We receive a regular and direct shipment of 
Henry Brett and Co., Importers, Old Furnival’s Distillery, Ifolborn, E.C. 


LLSOPP’S PALE ALE in the finest t condition, is now being 
_ delivered by HARRINGTON PARKER an 
This celebrated Ale, recommended by Baron Licbig iad all the Faculty, is supplied 
in bottles, and in casks of 18 gallons and upwards, by 
HARRINGTON PARKER and CO., Wine and Spirit Merchants, 
5}, Pall Mall, London, S.W. 


PRICES.-HER MAJESTY’S MERCHANT, 

MARKWELL, Cellars and Offices, 35 to 40, and 45, Albemarle-street, and 
4, Stafford-street. Wine and Spirit Price Lists of all Shipr sent. Old Wines 
bought. Sole Agent for Stoughton Bitters, Snappes, Orange Tim and American 
Wines and Spirits. 


18 


DENMAN, 


NTRODUCER of the SOUTH AFRICAN PORT, SHERRY, 
&c., finest importations, 20s. per dozen, ES INCLUDED, an advan‘ 
greatly appreciated by the public and a constantly increasing connexion, saving 
great annoyance of returning them. 
Sampie or porn ror 24 Stamps, 
Wiye uy Casx forwarded free to any railway station in England. 
EXCELSIOR BRANDY, Pale or Brown, 15s. per gallon, or 30s. per dozen. 
Terms, Casx. Country orders must contain a remittance. Cross cheques “ Bank 
of London,” Price-lists forwarded on application. 
JAMES L. DENMAN, 65, Fenchurch-street (corner of Railway-place), London. 


HAT ARE THE WILD WAVES SAYING? KEEP UP 
YOUR CHANNEL FLEET, and BUY your TEAS of the EAST INDIA TEA 
COMPANY, where Sound Tea (Black, Green, or Mixed) ean be bought in 61b. bags 
at 2s. per Ib, and Coffee in the Berry at 10d, 
Warehouses, 9, Great St. Helen’s Churchyard, Bishopsgate. 


D IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, and pronounced hy HER MAJESTY’S 

LAUNDRESS to be the FINEST STARCH SHE EVER USED, Sold by all 
Chandlers, Grocers, &c, &¢.—WOTHERSPOON and CO., Glasgow and London. 


HITEFRIARS GLASS-WORKS, LONDON, E.C., 
Between Bridge-street and the Temple. 
JAMES POWELL and SONS, Manufacturers. 
The Works comprise the following departments :— 
TABLE GLASS. Decanters and other glass ware, wholesale and retail; 
the staple of the Manufactory above 150 years. 
CHEMICAL GLASS, ty and Forei, Porcelain, 
ARTIST’S GLASS, The old colours revived, 
WLNDOW GLASS of ‘ait sorts, 
CHURCH WINDOW DEPARTMENT. 
POWELL’S QUARRIES and GEOMETRICAL PATTERNS, 
RICH PAINTED WORK and other gl A 
CHURCH ORNAMENT and GLASS MOSAICS, 
Specimens and works in hand on view. 
ATTENDANCE BY APPOINTMENT TO TAKE INSTRUCTIONS. 


NJAPPIN’S “SHILLING” RAZORS Shave well for Twelve 
a Months without Grinding. 
MAPPIN’S 2s, RAZORS Shave well for Three Years 
™ MAPPIN’S 3s, RAZORS (suitable for Hard or Soft Beards) Shave well for Ten 
ears. 


MAPPIN’S DRESSING CASES and TRAVELLING BAGS.— 
MAPPIN BROTHERS, Manufacturers by Special Ap ~_ ~~ to the Queen, are the 
only Sheilicld Makers who supply the Consumer in London. Their London Show Rooms, 
67 and 68, KING WILLIAM STREET, London Bridge, contain by far the largest 
STOCK of DRESSING CASES, and Ladies’ and Gentlemen’s TRAVELLING BAGS, 
in the World, each Article being manufactured under their own superintendence, 

MAPPIN’S Guinea DRESSING CASE, for Gentlemen. 
MAPPILN’S Two Guinea DRESSING CASE, in Solid Leather. 

LADIES’ TRAVELLING and DRESSING BAGS, from £2 "jes. to £100 each, 

Gentlemen’s do. do., from £3 12s. to £80. 

Messrs. MAPPIN invite Inspection of their extensive Stock, which is complete with 
every Variety of Style and Price. 

. A jane | Book of Engravings, with Prices attached, forwarded by post on receipt of 
welve Stamps. 
MAPPIN BROTHERS, 67 and 68, King William-strect, City, London. 
Manufactory, Queen's Cutlery Works, Sheffield. 


ANDSOME BRASS AND IRON BEDSTEADS.— 
HEAL and SON’S Show-rooms contain a large assortment of Brass pe age 
suitable both for Home Use and for Tropical Climates ; Tron Bedsteads, with 
Brass Mountings and elegantly Japanned; plain Iron Bedsteads for Servants ; every 
description of Wood Bedstead that is manufactured, in Deddingeand' Birch, Walnut 
Tree Woods, Polished Deal and Japanned, all fitted with Furniture com- 
plete, as well as every description of Bed-room —— 


and,SON’S ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, containing 
and Prices of 100 Bedsteads, as well as of 150 different Articles of 
BED-ROOM PPURNITURE, sent free by post.—HEAL and SON, Bedstead, 
and Bed-room Furniture Manufacturers, 196, Tottenham Court-road, w. 
REEN FLY on Roses and Greenhouse Plants SAFELY GOT 
RID OF by syringing with PATENT GISHURST COMPOUND, 27, to the 
gallon of water. 

Extract from Leading Article in Gardener's Chronicle, 9th April, 1859.—“That it 
really kills red spider, — mealy bug, thrips, and scale, it is im eeitte to doubt 
in the face of reports of practical men, among whom we may mention Mr, D. Judd, 
of Althorp-gardens.” Then follows a caution against the use of a too strong solution, 

The Gishurst Compound is sold in boxes at 1s. 6d. and 6s, each, with directions for 
use, and printed opinions of Mr. Rucker’s gardener, Lady Dorothy Nevill’s gardener, 
Sir William Hooker, Mr. Rivers, and other eminent authorities, For Nurserymen, 
the large size is recommended; but where the consumption is not large, the Com- 
pound keeps its strength best in the small, 

A large number of Seed Merchants, Nurserymen, &c., both in the Country and in 
London (for List, see Advertisement in “Gardener’s Chronicle” and other Gardening 
Pa ers), have — in their supplies, and are now prepared to sell single boxes, 

serymen and Seedsmen by Price’s Parent Canptz Company 
(Limited), Vauxhall, Lo 


ERFECT FREEDOM FROM COUGHS IS SECURED BY 

DR. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC ERS.—To re and Public Speakers they 

are invaluable for clearing and thant the voice. | have a pleasant taste, 
Price 1s, 1}d., 2s. 9d., and lls, per box. Sold by all Medicine Venders, 


CONSUMPTION, ASTHMA, &c., CURED. 


R. H. JAMES, the retired Physician, discovered while in the 

East Indies, a certain CURE for CONSUMPTION, Asthma, Bronchitis, Coughs, 

Colds, and General Debility. The remedy was discovered by him when his only child, 

a daughter, was a= up to die. His child was cured, and is now alive be well, 

Desirous of bene ting his Fy te ee mee he will send post free, to wish 

it, the recipe, containing full directions for and successfully using this is remedy, 
their remitting him six stamps,—Address, O, P, Brows, 14, Cecil-street, Strand, 
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ONDON LIBRARY, 12, ST. JAMES’S SQUARE.— 
The ANNUAL MEETING of the MEMBERS will take place THIS DAY, 
the 28th, at Three o’clock p.a. Subscriptions for the Current Year are now due. 
Terms, on Nomination, £3 a year, or £2 a year with Entrance Fee of £6. Life 
Membership, £26. Catalogue, 7s. 6d.; to Members,6s. Prospectus free. The Annual 
Report, with a List of the Books added during the Year, may be had by Members and 
Subscribers on application to the Secretary. 
By Order of the Committee, 
ROBERT HARRISON, Seefetary. 


PAINTED GLASS WINDOWS FOR CHURCHES, &c. 


AVERS and BARRAUD, 30, Sournampron Street, STRAND, 

will be happy to submit Designs for works of the highest character, and for 

more simple windows—e. g., Grisaille, Geometric, and Quarry Glazings; also, for 
Mural Decoration. Prices and Information forwarded. 


[ANOFORTES.—CRAMER, BEALE, and CO.’8S.—For Sale 
or Hire. Every variety, New and Second-hand, warranted.—201, Regent-street. 


} ARMONIUMS.—CRAMER, BEALE, and CO.— 
ALEXANDRE’S PATENT, every variety, New and Second-hand, warranted, 
List on application.—201, Regent-street, and 67, Conduit-street. 


EOLOGY AND MINERALOGY.—Elementary Collections, 
which greatly facilitate the study of these interesting branches of Science, can 
be had at 2, 5, 10, 20, 50, to 100 Guineas each, of J. Tennant, Mineralogist to Her 
Majesty, 149, Strand, London, Also, Geological Maps, Hammers, Books, &c, 
Mr, Tennant gives Private Instruction in Mineralogy and Geology. 


UMMER DIET—BROWN AND POLSON’S PATENT CORN 
FLOUR. “This is superior to anything of the kind known.”—Lancet. 
Obtain it from Family Grocers or Chemists who do not substitute Inferior Articles, 
Recipes on Packets, 16 02., 8d. 


EDDING AND VISITING CARDS ENGRAVED AND 

PRINTED, by first-class workmen, at LIMBIRD’S, 344, STRAND, opposite 
Waterloo-bridge. Wedding Stationery, Heraldic Engraving, Die-sinking, and Plates 
for Marking Linen, Books, &e.—Limprrp’s, 344, Strand, W.C. 


EDDING AND BIRTHDAY PRESENTS.— 

MEDIZVAL MOUNTED ENVELOPE and BLOTTING CASES, and INK 
STANDS, en suite; Work, Netting, and Glove Boxes; Scent Caskets and Mook-slides ; 
Ladies’ and Gentlemen’s Travelling Dressing Bags, fitted complete, from £5 5s. ; 
Ladies’ Reticule and Carriage Bags, with wide openings; Ladies’ Dressing Cases, 
from 21s ; Gentlemen’s Dressing Cases, from 12s. 6d.; Ladies’ Rosewood Dressin, 
Cases, silver-top bottles, from £3 3s.; Despatch Boxes, from 21s.; Travelling an 
Tourists’ Writing Cases, from 8s.; Jewel Cases, Etui Cases, Stationery, Cabinets in 
Walnut and Oak, and a Variety of other Articles suitable for Presents, too various to 
enumerate.—To be had at H. RODRIGUES’ well-known Establishment, 42, Piccadilly. 


MMHE SATURDAY REVIEW, TIMES, EVENING MAIL, and 

all the other LONDON NEWSPAPERS, regularly SUPPLIED in Town, and 
forwarded to all parts of the United Kingdom, India, Australia, and Foreign 
Countries. ADVERTISEMENTS INSERTED, A List for 1859, with Politics, Days 
of Publication, &c., sent gratis—-WM. DAWSON and SONS, Newsvenders, Booksellers, 
and Stationers, 74, Cannon-street, City, E.C. Established 1809. 


RATIX, AND POST FREE TO ALL PARTS OF THE 
UNITED KINGDOM. A NEW CATALOGUE, corrected to May 10th, con- 
taining 10,000 Volumes of New and Popular Books, with the Published Price affixed to 
each ; from which a Discount of Twopence in the Shilling is allowed. 8S. and T. 
GILBERT, 4, Copthall-buildings, back of the Bank of England, London, E.C. Copy 
the address, N.B. All warranted perfect in every respect, and precisely the same as if 
the full price were paid. 


NOTICE. 

R. CHARLES MACKAY’S NEW WORK, “ LIFE AND 
LIBERTY IN AMERICA,” 2 Vols. Post 8vo, with Ten full page Tinted 

Illustrations, price 21s. cloth, is ready this day. Early orders are requested, 

Suita, Evper, and Co., 65, Cornhill, 
NEW NOVEL, BY TILE AUTHOR OF “ RITA.” 
This day, 

ONFIDENCES. OnE VoLuME. 


* Smirva, and Co., 65, Cornhill. 
In a few days, 


HE FOOL OF QUALITY. By Henry Brookr. New and 
Revised Edition. With Biographical Preface by the Rev. Cuartes Kinestxy, 
2 Vols, Post 8vo, with Portrait of the Author. 
Sarrn, Exper, and Co., 65, Cornhill, 


HE AQUARIUM.—LLOYD’S DESCRIPTIVE 
128 Pages, and 88 Cuts, for 14 Stamps, 
Apply direct to W. Atrorp Lioyp, Portland-road, London, W. 
JUST RECEIVED FROM GERMANY. 
LATONIS LEGES ET EPINOMIS recensuit prolegomenis et 
Commentariis illust. G.Stattpaum. Vol.-I., 8vo, 12s. 
This work forms the Tenth Volume of StattBaum’s Celebrated Edition of PLATO, 
the appearance of which has been looked forward to for nearly twenty years. 


The NEW EDITION of the “REPUBLIC,” by the same Editor, has also recently 
appeared in 2 Vols., 8vo, 10s, 6d. 


London: D, Nurt, 270, Strand. 


Cheaper Edition, price 3s. 6d. 
EFORM AT THE RIGHT END. By the Author of ‘‘ Home 
Truths for Home Peace.” 
Sold for the Author at 2, Queen’s-head-passage, Paternoster-row. 


Seventh Edition, price 3s. 6d. ‘ 
HOME TRUTHS FOR HOME PEACE. 


London: Loneman and Co. 


NEW VOLUME OF “THINGS NOT GENERALLY KNOWN,” 
Now ready, with Engravings, 3s. 6d. 
HINGS NOT GENERALLY KNOWN FAMILIARLY 
EXPLAINED. Second Series, By Tras, F.S.A. 

Contents: Old English Manners, Cer , and Customs—Meals and House- 
Sa and Fruit—Punch and Judy, Old Plays, Pageants, and Musie—Laws, 
Legal Customs, Privileges, and Dignities—Money, Weights, and Measures—Home 
Proverbs, Sayings, and Phrases—Phenomena of Life and Death—Funeral Ceremenies— 
A Chapter of Weather-Wisdom—Pictures, and the Care of Them—Domestic Science, &e. 

Kent and Co, (late Bogus), Fleet-street ; of whom may be had the First Series of 

“Things Not Generally Known,” Twenty-third Thousand, 3s. 6d. 


DEBATES.— PARLIAMENTARY REFORM. 
0 


LIST, 


1830-2—The Great Debates lto 14 
1839—Houschold Suffrage (Mr. Hume) .... 

1348—National Representation (Mr. Hume 95 ,, 101 
1852—Parliamentary Representation (Lord J. Russell) 119 ,, 122 
1852—St. Alban’s, &c. Seats (Mr. Disraeli) .... 119 ,, 122 
1854—Parli tary Repr tation (Lord J. Russell) » 135 


Discussions on Bribery, Election Expenses, Ballot, Triennial Parliaments, Oaths, 
Payment of Rates, &c., passim, 
Complete Sets, or Imperfect Sets completed. 


Coryexivus Bucx, Publisher of “Hansard,” 23, Paternoster-row, 


WORKS EDITED FOR THE SYNDICS 


OF THE 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRES§, 


Sold at the CampripGe WarExovss, 32, Paternoster-row, London; and by 
Deicaton, and Co., Cambridge, 


Just published. 

THE WORKS OF ISAAC BARROW, coinpared with the 
Original MSS., Enlarged with Materials hitherto unpublished. A New Edition, 
by A. Naprer, M.A, of Trinity College, Vicar of Holkham, Norfolk. 9 Vols, 
Demy 8vo, £4 14s. 6d, (Ready, 

A TREATISE OF THE POPE’S SUPREMACY, AND A 
DISCOURSE CONCERNING THE UNITY OF THE CHURCH. By Isaac 
Barrow. 1 Vol. 8vo, 12s, (Ready, 

SELECT DISCOURSES. By Joun Smirn, late Fellow of 


ueen’s College, Cambridge. Edited by H. G. Wrtttams, B.D., Professor of 
in the Bniversity. “Royal 8v0, 10s, 6d. 


13, Great 


HURST & BLACKETT’S NEW WORKS, 


IXTEEN YEARS OF AN ARTIST’S LIFE IN MOROCCO, 
SPAIN, AND THE CANARY ISLANDS, By Mrs, ExizanetH Mvprray, 
2 Vols., with Coloured Illustrations, 


7 E JEWS IN THE EAST. By the Rev. P. Beaton, M.A., 
Chaplain to the Forces. From the German of Dr, Franku. 2 Vols., 21s. 
“Those persons who are curious in matters connected with Jerusalem and its 
inhabitants are strongly recommended to read this work, which contains more infor. 
mation than is to be found in a dozen of the usual books of travel.” —Times, 


EMOIRS OF THE COURT OF GEORGE IY, 
By the Duxs of Buckineuam, K.G. 2 Vols., with Portraits, 


YEARS IN RUSSIA. By An Enettsn Lapy, 
2 Vols., 21s. 


ATHALIE. By Junta Kavanacn. Price 5s., elegantly 
bound and illustrated. Forming the New Volume of “Hurst and Blackett’s 
Standard Library of Cheap Editions of Popular Modern Works.” 


THE NEW NOVELS. 


M! RIAM COPLEY. By J . C. Jearrreson, Author of ‘‘ Novels 
and Novelists,” “Crewe 3 Vols. 


DOGVANE. By Francis Francis. 3 Vols., with 


Illustrations by 


“A capital sporting novel. Itis eminently readable, and bids fair to become one of 
the most popular novels of its highly popular class.” —Chronicle, 


7} OODLEIGH. _ By the Author of ‘ Wildflower,” 
“One and Twenty,” &e. 3 Vols. 


“This book has sterling merit. It is likely to extend an already high repu- 
tation.” — Press, 


A GOOD TIME COMING. By the Author of ‘* Mathew 
Paxton.” 3 Vols, 


MOTHER’S TRIAL. By the Author of ‘‘ The Discipline of 
Life,” &c. With Illustrations by Fosrer. 7s. 6d. [Next week, 


Just ready, price 6d. 
AB AND HIS FRIENDS. By Jonn Brown, M.D. 
Edinburgh: Tuomas Constante and Co. 
London: Hastrtton, Apams, and Co. 
MR. WILLIAM CONINGHAM’S PAMPHLETS., 
Just published, price 6d. each, 
TMHE NATIONAL GALLERY IN 1856. Sir C. L. Easttaxe’s 


Purchases, By Witt1am Contnenam, Esq., M.P. 


Second Edition, 
THE CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATIONS IN PARIS AND THE FRENCH 
REPUBLIC. A Lecture delivered in the Town Hall, Brighton, July 28th, 1851, 
By Wittiam Coninenam, Esq., M.P. 


Third Edition, 
LETTERS TO CONINGHAM. Edited by Witt1am ConineHaM, 
Esq., M. 


London: ErrinGuam Witson, Royal Exchange. 

BOHN’S ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY FOR JUNE. 
ECREATIONS IN SHOOTING; with some Account of the 
Game of the British Islands. By Craven. New Edition, with Sixty-Two 
Embellishments, Engraved on Wood, by F. W. Branston, from Original Drawings 
by William Harvey, and Nine Engravings on Steel, chiefly after A. Cooper, R.A, Post 


8vo, cloth, 5s. 
Henry G. Bouy, York-street, Covent-garden, Loudon. 


BOHN’S CHEAP SERIES FOR JUNE,—Price 2s. 
To be continued Fortnightly. 
OSWELL’S LIFE OF JOHNSON, including His Tour to the 
Hebrides, Tour in Wales, &c., with large Additions and Notes by the Right 
Hon, Jonnw Witson Croxer. The Second and most complete Copyright Edition, 
Re-arranged and Revised ees to the ——— of Lord Macaulay, os late 
John Wright, Esq., with further additions by Mr. Croker, To be completed in 8 Vols., 
lllustrated with upwards of Forty fine Engravings on Steel. Vol. VII. 
*,* The Public will now have for 16s. what was formerly published at £2. 
Henry G. Boun, York-street, Covent-garden, London. 
Now ready, Feap. 8vo, cloth, 4s, 6d., post free, Second Edition, 
HE ART OF EXTEMPORE SPEAKING: Hints for the 
Pulpit, the Senate, and the Bar. By M. Baurarn, Vicar-General, and Professor 
at the Sorbonne. 
“A book of suggestions for men who would practice extempore speaking. ... 
Eloquent, forcible, full of apposite illustrations.”— Atheneum, 
“A useful book to the student of public speaking.” — Spectator. 
London: BoswortH and Harrison, 215, Regent-street. 


THE NEW NOVEL. 
Now ready, at all the Libraries, 

HE WIFE’S TEMPTATION. By Mrs. Cuattice. A Tale 
of Belgravia. Dedicated to all who in their own homes feel the need of love, 
courage, or patience. To this remarkable social novel may justly be 7 the 
following opinion expressed by a leading journal on the former works of the same 

accomplished Author :— 
“The sketches are vivid—the characters life-like, and the portraits are easily 


Published by Hyde-park-corner, 
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THE WAR IN ITALY. 
In Feap. 8vo, with Vignette Title, price 3s. 6d. 


OF JHE ITALIAN REPUBLICS; or, the Origin, 
of Freedom in Italy, from .p. 476, to the Year 1805. By 
.C. L. Dg 


London: Loneman, Brown, and Co., Paternoster-row. 


NEW WORK BY QUARTERMASTER CONNOLLY, R.E. 
Just published, in 2 Vols. Post 8vo, price 21s. cloth, 
HE ROMANCE OF THE RANKS; or, Anecdotes, Episodes, 
x ~ Social Incidents of Military Life. By T. W. J. Connotty, ae 
the Royal Engineers ; Author of “ History of the Royal Sappers and Miners.” 
London: Loneman, Brown, and Co., Paternoster-row. 


NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF “AMY HERBERT.” 
Just published, in 18mo, price 4s. 6d. cloth, 
ISTORY OF THE EARLY CHURCH: from the First 
Preaching of the Gospel to the Council of Nicea. For the Use of Young 
Persons. By the Author of “ Amy Herbert.” 
London: Loneman, Brown, and Co., Paternoster-row. 


Just published, in 8vo, price 7s. 6d, cloth, 
PSYCHOLOGY of SHAKSPEARE. By J. C. Bucknit1, 
M.D., Editor of the “ Journal of Mental Science ;” Joint-Author of a“ Manual of 
Psychological Medicine.” 

Nearly ready, by the same Author, 
SHAKSPEARE’S MEDICAL KNOWLEDGE. 
London: Loneman, Brown, and Co., Paternoster-row. 

In 2 Vols.: now ready, Vol. I., with Two Portraits and a Vignette,in Crown 8vo, 


price 7s.6d. cloth ; or (large paper and Proof Engravings) in Square 8vo, price 
10s, 6d. cloth, 


HE LIFE OF JABEZ BUNTING, D.D.: with Notices of 
Contemporary Persons and Events. By his Son, Taomas Percrvat Buntinea. 

London: Loneman and Co.; sold also by Jonn Mason, 

Edinburgh: Apam and Cuaries Brack. 
THE SUMMER SEASON IN COUNTRY PLACES. 
Recently published, in Feap. 8vo, price 3s. cloth, 

UNE: a Book for the Country in Summer Time. By 
H. T. Starnton, 


“This little work is pervaded by a | cise a beneficial influence, especially on 
healthy and pleasant tone of kindliness, | the young naturalist, who is always the 
and an elastic spirit of thankful enjoy- | favourite object of Mr. Stainton’s solici- 
ment, which, we think, cannot but exer- | tude.”—Atheneum, 

London: Loneman, Brown, Grey, Lonemans, and Rosperts. 


NEW WORK BY THE VERY REV. DR. J. H. NEWMAN, 
Just ; ublished, in Feap. 8vo, price 6s. cloth, 
ECTURES AND ESSAYS ON UNIVERSITY SUBJECTS, 


COMPRISING: 


tate and Letters, Christianity and Physical Science. 
Literatur Christianity and Scientific Investigation. 
Catholic” ‘Ettesatere in the English | Infidelity of the Day. 
Tongue. Discipline of Mind. 
Elementary Studies. Christianity and Medical Science. 


University Preaching. 
By Joun Henry Newman, D.D., of the Oratory. 


By the same Author, 
Pe OFFICE AND WORK OF UNIVERSITIES. Feap. 


DISCOURSES TO MIXED CONGREGATIONS. 8vo, 12s. 


London: Loneman, Brown, and Co., Paternoster-row. 


NEW AND GREATLY IMPROVED EDITION OF MAUNDER’S 
“TREASURY OF KNOWLEDGE.” 
In 1 Vol., in Feap. 8vo, price 10s. cloth; price 12s. bound in embossed roan; 
or 12s, 6d, calf lette red, 


‘HE TREASURY OF KNOWLEDGE AND LIBRARY OF 
REFERENCE, By Maunper. 
Comprising an English Dictionary and | New Edition. Edited by B. B. Woop- 
Grammar; an Universal Gazetteer; a | warp, B.A., F.S.A.: Assisted by Jonnw 
Classical Diction a Chronology; a Mokrzis, Solicitor, London; and W. 
Law Dictionary; a Peerage; Commercial, | Hucues, F.R.G.S., Author of “ A Manual 
Scientific, and’ Miscellaneous Tables, &c. | of Geography, ” 


*,* The sale of “Maunder’s Treasury of Knowledge” having now exceeded one 
hundred thousand copies, the publishers have reconstructed and reprinted the work 
entirely, in order to adapt it more completely to meet the wants and requirements of 
the present time. Errors have been corrected; what was antiquated has been re- 
written; new matter has been freely added ; all that is retained has been subjected to 
the most careful editorial revision; and the general arrangement of the whole has 
been modified and improved, without departure from the methodical plan which first 
won for this “ Treasur: _ the position it has so long held as a book of popular refer- 
ence. The conteuts of the present edition are as follows :— 


Compendious English Grammar ; followed 
by a concise History of the English 
Language, with Illustrations of the 
Derivation and Formation of Words. 

New and enlarged English Dictionary; 
followed Directions for 
ciation; 2. Scripture Proper Names 
accented ; ‘and 3. Christian Names of 
Men and Women, 

English Verbal Distinctions, with Illus- 
trations; followed by a full Table of 
Abbreviations explained. 

Proverbs, Terms, and Phrases, Latin, 
French, Italian, and Spansh ; with 
English Translations. 

New and Universal Ga- 
zetteer or Geographical Dictionary, from 
the latest and best Authorities. -. 

ee. of the United Kingdom in 

1, with other Statistical Tables; 


List of Cities, —— and Market 
Towns in the U ted Kingdom, with 
the Statistics of 

List of Animal, Vegetable, and Mineral 
Productions, 

Compendious Classical Dictionary of Greek 
and Roman History, Biography, and 
Mythology. 

Compendium of Modern Chronology and 

istory. 

| Correspondence of Eras and Epochs with 

| the Year 1859. 

Synopsis of the British Peerage; followed 
by Index to the Mottoes of the Peerage, 
Coronets royal and noble, Privileges of 
the Peers, and Tables of Precedeney. 

Forms of Epistolary Address. 

Compendious Law Dictionary. 

Abstract of Tax Acts. 

ial Tables. 


. and Table of the Population of E 
Capitals, 


Also, all uniform in size, and price 10s. each “ Treasury,” 


Scientific and Miscellaneous Tables. 


MAUNDER’S HISTORICAL TREASURY; 
MAUNDER’S BIOGRAPHICAL TREASURY; 
MAUNDER’S TREASURY of NATURAL HISTORY; 
MAUNDER’S GEOGRAPHICAL TREASURY; and 


MAUNDER’S SCIENTIC and LITERARY TREASURY. 
London: Longman, Brown, and Co., Paternoster-row. 


Just published in 8vo, price 6d. sewed, 


HE EXPERIENCES OF A 
PLANTER IN EASTERN BENGA 


AN DHOLDER AND INDIGO 


Aberdeen; Jonn Suitn, Marswatt, and Co, 


Second Edition, 6s. 
HE. YOUNG OFFICER’S COMPANI' ION; or, Essays on 
Duties and Qualities. With Examples and Illustrations from History 
Edited, and Additions, by Majo: DE 
London: Jon W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 


Octavo, with Maps, 10s, 6d. 


ELOPONNESUS: NOTES OF STUDY AND AVEL. 
Grorcr Crarx, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Trinity College, 


London; Joun W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 


In a few days, 8vo, 
OTES ON THE DEFENCES OF GREAT BRITAIN AND 
IRELAND AGAINST FOREIGN INVASION—embracing the only General 
and Systematic Plan for the Permanent Protection of this Country. By Lieut.-General 
C.B., Colonel 47th Regiment. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle-street. 


A COMPANION TO “COMMON OBJECTS OF THE COUNTRY.” 
Price 1s., boards, 


UR WOODLANDS, HEATHS, AND HEDGES. 
With many Illustrations, 


New Editions are also ready, price 1s, each, of 
wo uMON OBJECTS OF THE COUNTRY. By Rev. J. G. 


“COMMON OBJECTS OF THE SEA-SHORE. By Rev. J. G. 
WILD FLOWERS: HOW TO FIND AND GATHER THEM. 


2s, By Spencer Tuomson. 
Fine Editions of all the above, with the Illustrations printed in Colours, price 
3s. 6d, each, bound in cloth, are also to be had. 
London: Waryrs, and RovrtepGs, Farringdon-street. 


MR. GRANT’S NEW MILITARY STORY. 
Price 5s., cloth boards, 
OLLYWOOD HALL. By James Grant (Author of “ The 
Romance of War’). With an Illustration, forming the Volume of a Series 
of Original Works of Fiction, publishing Monthly. 
“Mr. Grant’s jr are always spirited and stirring, and the pic- 
ee ‘h he is here dealing is a subject especially fitted for his pen.” 
‘ohn Bull 
London: Routtrper, Warnes, and RovrLepGs, Farringdon-street. 


MR. FONBLANQUE’S STORY OF THE PRESENT DAY. 
HE MAN OF FORTUNE. By Arpany Fonnrangve, J un. 
With an Illustration, forming the Second Volume of a Series of Original W 
of Fiction, publishing Monthly. 

“Each scene from beginning to end indicates an author of a master-mind and great 
originality of conception; and, for the sake of the reading public, we sincerely hope we 
shall soon have another story from Mr. Fonblanque.”—St. James's Chronicle. 

The New Volume of the Series, “ WHO IS TO HAVE IT?” by the Author of “ The 
Netherwoods of Otterpool,” on May 27th, 

London: Routteper, Warnes, and Routieper, Farringdon-street. 


MOORE’S POEMS, 
Price 3s, 6d., cloth, gilt edges, Illustrated, 
HHOMAS MOORE’S POETICAL WORKS. A New Edition, 
containing Lalla Rookh—Twopenny Post Bag—Odes of Anacreon—Corru 
and Intolerance—Irish Melodies, = Parts: Sacred Songs, Part I., and Miscellaneous 
Poems and Songs. A Complete Biography of the ‘Author. Illustrated by Godwin, 
Corbould, Thomas, &c, 
Also, rice 5s. om, h, gilt edges, a FINE EDITION, printed uniformly with 
“Rout s British 
London: ~ Warves, and Rovutigper, Farringdon-street. 
Price 1s., faney boards, 
ALLA ROOKH. By Tuomas Moore. Containing a Life of 
and all the Original nal Notes; and Illustrated by Thomas, Birket Foster, 
‘or! 
Rovutteper, Warnes, and Routteper, Farringdon-street. 
In 1 Vol., with Illustrations, price 5s, cloth lettered, 
HE NAVIES OF THE WORLD; their Present State “4 
Efficiency Compared. By Hays Busx, M.A., First Lieutenant Victoria 
Author of “ The Rifle, and How to Use It.” 

GzyzraL Contents :—The Navies of England, France, and other Maritime Powers 
—French Arsenals and Dockyards—Rifled Ordnance—Introduction of the Screw—New 
Naval Tactics—the Board of Admiralty—Manning the English and French Navies— 
Our Means of National Defences—with Authentic Lists, now first made public, of the 
French —- Illustrations and Plans of Cherbourg, Brest, Rochefort, L’Orient, 
and Toulon. 

London: Rovrieper, Waryes, and Routteper, Farringdon-street. 

In 1 Vol. Post 8vo, price 5s., with Portraits, 
HE VICISSITUDES OF ITALY, SINCE THE CONGRESS 
OF VIENNA. By A. L. Gretron. A historical summary of the Revolutions 
and other Remarkable Political Events which have occurred in the various Italian 
States, from 1815,to the present time; prefixed to which is a sketch of the origin of the 
nt political divisions of Italy. This work also comprises sketches of Pope Pius 
TX. Cardinal Antonelli, Charles Albert, Victor Emanuel, D’Azeglio, Cavour, Balbo, 
Garibaldi, Mazzini, &c., and will be found an invaluable guide in tracing and accounting 
for the causes of the present war. 
London: RouttenGr, Warnes, and Farringdon-street. 


SCUDAMORE’S MANUAL OF PRAYER, 
In Crown 8vo, price 4s, 6d. 
ORDS TO TAKE ‘WITH US: a Manual of D aily snd and 


Occasional Prayers fur Private and Common Use; with 
Counsels on Prayer. By W. E. Scupamorg, M.A., Reetor of Ditchinghass 
Waterloo-place. 


In In Small 8vo, price 3s, 6d., the Second Edition of 


HE FIRST OF a UNE; or. Schoolboy Rivalry: a Second Tale 
of Charlton School, the Rev. IL. C. Apas, M.A., late Fellow of Magdalen 
College, Oxford; Editor of Cherry Stones.” 
Rivinatons, Waterloo-place. 


Of whom may be had, 
1. THE CHERRY STONES; or, the Force of Conscience: 
a Tale of Charlton School. Fifth Edition. "3s, 6d, 


2. TALES OF CHARLTON SCHOOL; containing the Two 
Weis, bound together. 6s. Gd. 


3. SIVAN THE SLEEPER: a Tale of all Time. By the Rev. 
C. H. Apams, M.A. 5s. 6d. 
Tast published, in 8vo, cloth bound, price 7s. 6d. 
EVENTEEN. YEARS’ EXPERIENCE OF THE 
OF DISEASE BY MEANS OF ANDREW 


Henperson, M.R.C.S., Member of the Pathol Society of London ;, Consulting 
Surgeon to Park Hydropathic 


London: Henry Rensuaw, 356, Strand. 
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ENTLE Y’S 
PRICE HALF-A-CROWN. 
Cowrents zon Junz. No. CCLXX. 


L At Home and Abroad. 
11, Carlyon’s Vacation ; How he Trolled for Jack and got Hooked by Cupid, 
In Five Chapters, 
The of Gun 
V. Blanche Level. 


VLU among the Pandies. Part VII. 
vill, Alexander of Mr: Miranda, Concluding Part, Colonel Weshington 
> of Mr. Miran: ‘as 
M. Snakes, By Dudley Costeilo. 
IX. Piedmont and French Intervention. 
London: Ricnarp Bentiry, New arlington-street. 


MISCELLANY. 


OLBURN’S NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 


EDITED BY W. HARRISON AINSWORTH, ESQ. 


vor Junz. No, CCCCLXII. 
I. The Flight to Varenn 
Il. The Brothers. By the ‘Author of “ Ashi 
Ill, My Island Home. By Francis Hingeston, M. A. 
IV. Cardinal Maury. By Sir Nathaniel. 
V. My Friend Pic jes; and some Social Grievances of which he Desires to 
Complain, By ; Alexander Andrews. 
VI. Scott at ‘Abboisford. By W. Charles Kent. 
VII. Arrivals from Paris: Jules Simon—Cherrier—Ampére, 
—_ Bye Mrs, 
rus Reddin 
Phere in Piedmont. 
XI. The Hidden Pathway. By Edward P, Rowsell. 
XII. Evalla. By W. Beilby Bateman. 
XIII, The Campaign in Italy. 
Carman and Hatt, 193, Piccadilly. 
*,.* Sold by all Booksellers and Newsmen. 


RASER’S MAGAZINE for JUNE, 1859, 2s. 6d. 
CONTAINS: 
Mr. Buckle and Sir John Coleridge—A Letter to the Editor from Mr. J. D, 


Concerning Man and his Dwelling Place. 


The Exhibitions of 1859. 
Early History of the aos of aa. 
ee oo Old Northamptonshire. By G, J. Whyte Melville. 


Bacon’s History of King Henry the Seventh. 

and G Dy th Auth: Part III. 
word and Gown. e Author 

The Future Value of Gold. By Percy Greg. 

About on the Roman Question. 

The Valour of Agamemnon. Translated from Homer’s “ Iliad.” 

The Elections and the War. 


London: Jounw W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 
HE CONSTITUTIONAL PRESS MAGAZINE. 
PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


No. Ill. Cowrents ror Juns. 
1, Hopes and Fears; or, Scenes from the Life of a Spinster. By the Author of 
&e, Part I. 


= “ Heir of Redel ffe,” “ Heartsease,” 
2. Mr. Charles Kean: 2 Biography. Part I. 


The Pal Mal Pa ». I, Politics of the Poet Laureate, by D. O 
—No. wen 

Maddyn, Esq sRatho “ Chiefs of Parties.” 

5. The Low Chure 


—" 
6. The Royal Academy Exhibition and Mr. Ruskin. By Noel Humphreys. 
7. Tenors and d Sopranos, 
8. of the E Crisis. 
9, The Appeal an and the Verdict. 
10, Suppers of the Tories, No. ITI. 


London: Saunprrs, Ortry, and Co., 50, Conduit-street, Hanover-square, W. 


HE UNIVERSAL REVIEW of POLITICS, LITERATURE, 
and SOCIAL SCIENCE, for JUNE, price 2s, 6d., will con 
1. Man and his Dwelling Place. 
8. The Story of Microscopical Discovery. 
Story o! 

4, The Slavonians and 

5. The Resources of India and its Colonization. Part II. 

6. The Royai Academy and Water-Colour Exhibitions. 

Popular r, Charles Knight. 

8. The French in Italy.—A National and Traditional Policy. 

London: Witr1am H. and Co., 7, Leadenhall-street. 


Beco MAGAZINE, for JUNE, 1859. No. DXXIYV. 


CONTENTS : 
Fleets and Navies—France. Part I. } a New Parliament and its Work. 


Lord Macaulay and Marlborough. ew of a Review. 

The Luck of Lelpemnel, Part IV. Tines ¢ to a Political Friend. 

War Speculations. Our Relations with the Continent. 
The Siege of Plymouth, Index. 


Wit114M Biacxwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 
UBLIN UNIVERSITY MAGAZINE for JUNE. 2s. 6d. 


By | The Story of the Norman Conquest: 


Series of Designs by Daniel Mac! se RA. 
A French Butterfly o on a Moralist’s Wheel. | The Season Ticket, No. I11, Homeward 
Gerald Fit: The Chevalier.” By Bound. 
Charles Lever. Part XVIL The Banker of Ball : a Tale. 
Resources of Modern Warfare: Shells, | Exhibition of the Works of David Cox. 
Fuses, and Enfield Cartri Italy, Seen through French Spectacles, 
‘manhood and its Mission, Part II. 
Dublin; Atex. and Sons. London: Hurst 
And to be had of all Booksellers. 


Price Sevenpence, 
yt J JOURNAL OF POPULAR LITERATURE, 
ARTS, Part LXV., MAY, 1859, 
CONTENTS: 
A Fit of the Gold-Fever. Rather Personal. 


Memoirs of Helen of Mecklenburg- | A Chinese Monastery. 
A. Duchess of Orleans, The Economy of Sight. 


Essay on Christianity in India, 
the Rev. J. B. Heard, B.A. Part II. 


and Bracxerr, 


Subpena, Head of my Profession.—Chap, II. 
to the Tartan. Chances for Making Money. 

The wo Travellers. From Our Youngest Contributor. 

Peccant Poem—The Waits. 

Poem—The Rewards of Patriotism. 


Jones’s Greatness, An Indispensable Plague of Life. 

An Englishwoman of the French | A Californian Gambling-House, 
Table Philosophy. 

The Goorkhas at Lucknow. 

The ti he Head of my Profession. In Two | Ten Minutes before the Train Starts, 


The Month: Science and Arts. 
The The Beh Soldat Home, Burns's Pstals 

‘oem—. a Bird. 
Poem Early Morning. 


W. and BR, Cuamezes, London and Edinburgh; and all Booksellers, 


Now ready, price pages, with 
justrations, the Fourth Number 


MAGAZINE BOYS: an 
Miscellany. Edited by G. Author of 
“ Peter the Whaler,” “ Blue Jackets,” Old Jack,” Jack,” & 


London: Bosworts and Hargisoy, 215, TES, 


HE ENGLISH WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 
JUNE Ist. Price One Shilling. 


ContEnts :—1. The Details of Woman’s Work in Sani —2. Sketch of 
the Life and Labours of Maria Bocci la Moinette.—3, New Things.—4. The Woodroof: 
a Poem. By Isa .— 5. Suecess and Failure.—6. F wers.— 7. The 
Ladies’ Committee at the Royal Westminster Ophthalmic Hospital.—8. Notices of 


Books.—9. Open Council.—10, Passing Events. 

Published by the English Woman’s o~ KA (Limited), at their Office, 
144, Princes-street, Cavendish-square, W.; and sold for 4 the Company by Prrze 
and Co., Paternoster-row. 


Fes CELEBRITIES. A Series of Photographic Portraits 
by and Potysianx, price 5s, each. 
The Number for JUNE contains SIR JOHN LAWRENCE, BART., G.C.B. 
and Porystanx, 55, Gracechurch-street, 187a, Piccadilly; 
and W. Kent and Co., Fleet-street. 


“TNHE GREAT SOCIAL EVIL. »* — For a very full and 
important Debate on this oe see Vol. 1., New Series, 436 pp., price 3s, 6d., 
of the BRITISH CONTROVERSIA 
London: Hovtstoun and Wrreut, 65, Paternoster-row; and all Booksellers. 


This day is published, the Frrra Votume of 


ALES FROM “BLACKWOOD.” 
Price Eighteen; , bound in cloth. 
Published in Mont y Parts, price Sixpence; and in Volumes, Quarterly, price One 
Shilling and a ap bound in cloth. 
Wii.1am Biackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


NEW GENERAL ATLAS. 
On 1st June will be published, Part II. of 


EITH JOHNSTON’S ROYAL ATLAS OF — 
GEOGRAPHY. Containing Five Maps, and Index to each Ma 
THE MEDITERRANEAN, with Index to 2170 Names on the ay 
PRUSSIA, with Index to 2550 Names on the Map. 
SOUTH-WEST RUSSIA, with Index to 3740 Names on the Map. 
CANADA, NEW BRUNSWICK, &c. (Two Plates), with Index to 3070 
Names on the Map. 

This Atlas will be published in Ten Parts, price 10s, 6d. each, and will form a hand- 
some portable Volume, size 20x13} inches, of a series of Forty-Eight 
Original and Authentic Maps, constructed by JouNsTON, F.R.G.S., 
Author of the “ Physical —T) ” the “ Dictionary of Geography,” &c., and 
Engraved and Coloured A .and A, K, Jounston, with a Special Index to 
Map. A General Index will be published separately, in Octavo, 

Writi1am Biackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


ASSELL’S HISTORICAL, POLITICAL, and COMMERCIAL 
a ian OF EUROPE, 38 inches by 22. Price 1s. ; coloured, 2s. 6d.; mounted on 
case, 5s. Sent free by post. This will be found the most usefal War Map 

The of the various States are clearly defined. Every 
uropean battle-field is indicated by crossed swords; the date of the ay and the 
names of the belligerent forces podin be 9 the victors having the precedence ; the places 
where Treaties of Peace have been entered into are shown wd beg. pens crossed, Fithin 
a wreath of olive leaves; every remarkable siege is noted by the representation of a 
cannon, with the date; manufacturing towns, arsenals, seats of learning, lighthouses, 

&c., are shown by an appropriate pictorial 


London : Perrsr, & Gaurrn, La Belle Sauvage-yard; and all Booksellers. 
MAPS OF THE SEAT OF WAR, , 
Just published, price 1s. 6d., coloured, a New Edition of 


|. gy hE. MILITARY MAP OF UPPER ITALY, with a 
Chart of the present Seat of War on an enlarged scale, 


Also, price Sixpence, 
ANOTHER MAP OF THE SAME DISTRICT, 14 by 10 inches. 


Just published, a New Edition (1859), price 14s., of 
BLACK’S NEW MAP OF EUROPE, 3 by 4 feet. From the 
best and most recent authorities, Coloured, mounted on linen, and in a case, ’ 
Edinburgh: A. and C. Back ; and all Booksellers. 
WORKS ON ANGLING. 
Third Edition, 12mo, 3s. 6d.; by post, 3s, 8d. 
Sp PRACTICAL ANGLER; or, the Art of Trout Fishing, 
more particularly applied to Clear Water. By W. C. Srewanrr. 
18mo, 2s.; by post, 28. 2d. 
THE ANGLER AND TOURIST’S GUIDE to 


Lakes, and Remarkable ER, to which is 
added, Instructions for Young Anglers. By AnpREw Youne, Invershin, Suther Sutherland- 


Edinburgh: A. and C. Brack; and all Booksellers. 


On the 31st will be published, price 1s., No. XX. of 
HE VIRGINIANS. By W. M. THackeray. With 
Illustrations by the Author. The First Volume is now ready, price 13s. in cloth. 
Brapsory and Evans, 11, Bouverie-street. 
THE SEAT OF WAR. 
HARLES KNIGHT’S CYCLOPADIA OF GEOGRAPHY 


is the best Book of Reference for Information the Seat of War, 
4 Vols., price £2 2s. 


Brapzsvry and Evans, 11, Bouverie-street. 


HARLES KNIGHT’S POPULAR HISTORY OF ENGLARD. 
The Five Volumes of this , Which are now completed—| 
issued in Forty Monthly Parts—bring own the annals of our country from ‘the —_ 
sion of Cesar to the Death of Queen Anne. It was the object of the Author to close a 
volume at the period of the Accession of Ts ean y under + ono 
these realms have now flourished for vy AE —— The remainder 
= aes will form the HISTORY ENGLAND UNDER THE HOUSE OF 
It is the Author’s intention to comprise this eventfal era in Three Volumes, which 
will complete the entire Work. The vast accumulation of new and authentic mate- 
rials for such a Histery, even up to our own immediate times, renders an adequate 
fulfilment of his task far more onerous than any portion of his previous labours. It 
is the obvious duty of the historian so to master these voluminous details, as at least 
to comprehend their spirit in producing even such a compendium as that contem- 
plated. To enable the Author more definitely to —-= the Link ark of his future 
narrative, with reference chiefly to this accumulation o' it is necessary 
for him to solicit the indulgence of the Periodical Subscribers. to io the Work, by sus- 
‘art ., commencing the “ ts) land under Brunswick,” 
will be published on the Ist of July. ‘hed 
_ London: Brapsury and Evans, 11, Bouverie-street. 
T Eaters FROM THE HIGHLANDS ; om, Two Months among 
the Salmon and the Deer. Jas. Conway. Price 1s. 
Published by Lumuzry, 514, New Oxford-street. 
“Not only unusually a but unusually instructive.”— Field. 
“ A book which sportsmen may take up morning and evening.”—Jnverness Courier. 
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MAPS OF EUROPE, 
ITALY, SARDINIA, AUSTRIA, &c. 


PUBLISHED AND IMPORTED BY 


EDWARD STANFORD, 6, CHARING CROSS, 
LONDON, 8.W. 


EUROPE. 


EUROPE.—STANFORD’S NEW LIBRARY MAP OF 
EUROPE, constructed by Atex. Kerra Jounston, F.R.S.E., F.R.G.S., engraved 
in the finest style on copper plates; size, 65 inches by 58; ‘scale, 50 miles to an 

* inch; showing the boundaries of all ‘its Independent States, even the smallest, 
- and the subdivisions of the larger Continental places, The ‘Railways are accu- 
rately and distinctly delineated, and the Lines of Submarine Telegraphs inserted. 
Price, fully coloured, in cloth case, 4to or 8vo, £3; in elegant morocco case, 
£3 13s. 6d.; on roller, varnished, £3; on spring roller, £6, 
“A work of science, as to drawing and correctness ; a work of art, as to clear- 
ness and beauty.” —Atheneum, 


EUROPE.—MAP OF EUROPE, showing the actual Boun- 
daries of the various Empires and Sivtes, 9 as settled by Treaty; published under 


the superintendence of the Topographical Department of the War 
Price 5s.; mounted in case, 7s. 6d, 


4s.; 

Eis 

POPULAR MAP OF EUROPE. Folded in a cover, 1s.; 
mounted in case, 2s, 

L'EUROPE EN 1860.—THE ORIGINAL FRENCH MAP, 
re-dividing Europe, and affording a solution of the Italian and Turkish Questions, 
Price, in sheets, 6s.; in case, 8s, 6d. 

CENTRAL EUROPE.—DAVIES’ MAP OF CENTRAL 


. EUROPE, — all the Railways in use and ee Stations; scale, 
' 24 miles to an inch. in 3 sheets, 8s.; in case, 12s 


ITALY. 


ITALY.—STANFORD’S NEW MAP OF ITALY, including 
Sardinia, Venetian-Lombardy, &c., and showing all the Railways, Alpine Passes, 
Military Roads, &., on a rng ‘of 25 25 miles to an inch, Price, coloured, in 
sheet, 3s. 6d. ; mounted i in case, 5s. 

NORTHERN ITALY. — N EW MAP OF NORTHERN 
ITALY, and the adjacent territories, embracing Paris, Vienna, and Rome ; the 
Railways, Roads, and Mountain Passes, are all distinctly delineated; scale, 
25 miles toan inch, Price, coloured, in sheet, 4s. 6d.; mounted in case, 6s, 6d. 

ITALY.—MAP OF ITALY, with Raiege fully coloured. 
Price, folded in cover, 1s.; mounted in case, 2s, 

N a, ITALY. —MAP OF NORTH ITALY, with 

d. Folded in cover, 1s.; mounted in case, 2s, 


PLANS ‘OF ITALIAN CITIES. 


Florence ...... 9d. ; 2s, | Genoa ......... 9d. ; 2s. 
‘urin 


‘Rome (Ancient and Modern) Turi: 
Venice, in 2 sheets, 1s, 6d.; in case, 3s. 6d. 


CERRIS’ LARGE ROAD MAP OF ITALY, in 8 sheets, 
on ascale of ggas55 Of nature. Price 30s. in sheets; £2 2s. in case. 


ANDRIVEAU’S ROAD MAP OF ITALY, indicating th Ge 
Roads, Railways, &c. Price, in 2 sheets, 10s. 6d.; in case, 16s, 


RELIEF MAP OF ITALY.—BAUERKELLER’S MAP 
‘OF ITALY IN RELIEF. Price, in frame, 21s, 


ANDRIVEAU’S STRATEGICAL MAP OF N on 
ITALY. Price, in sheets, 5s. ; in case, 8s. Paris, 


SOHNSTON’S MAP OF SEAT OF WAR IN ITALY. 


Price 1s, 6d.; in case, 2s. 6d. 


SEAT OF WAR.—MACLURE’S LARGE SCALE MAP 
OF THE SEAT OF WAR (4 miles to an inch), accurately a from the Large 
Sardinian Government Map. Price 1s. folded; 2s. 6d. in case. 


SARDINIA. 


MAGGI’S MAP OF THE SARDINIAN STATES, with 
Map ofthe Island. In 4 sheets, price 14s.; in case, 20s. Turin. 
*,* This Map well supplies the place of the Sardinian Government Map, the 
sale of which has been prohibited by the Government. 


STUCCHI’S MAP OF THE SARDINIAN STATES. 
In 1 sheet, 5s.; case, 88, 6d. 


MAPS OF THE DIFFERENT STATES OF SARDINIA, 
on a large scale; szAs55 of nature. 


Novara ......... Sheet, 10s.; case, 12s. 6d. | Savoya ......... Sheet, 10s.; case, 12s. 6d. 
Alessandria ... Cuneo & Nizza 
e 
AUSTRIA. 


— MAP OF THE AUSTRIAN EMPIRE, 

yed and produced under the direction of the Government, on a scale of 

price 5s. per sheet (7 sheets, embracing the 8.W. of the 
are published). Vienna, 


GENERAL MAP OF THE AUSTRIAN EMPIRE, 


LOMBARDO-.VENETIAN KINGDOM.—A Photograph of 
the Austrian Government Map. In 4 sheets, price £3 3s. 
aa eo having been prohibited by the Government, a few 
AUSTRIAN DOMINIONS, from the Useful Knowledge 
Society’s Series. In 3 sheets, coloured, 2s, 3d.; case, 5s. 


LONDON: EDWARD STANFORD, 6, CHARING CROSS, S.W. 


In 2 Vols. Post 8vo, price 21s. 


A PANORAMA OF THE NEW WORLD. 


By KINAHAN CORNWALLIS, 
Author of “Two Journeys to Japan,” “ New El Dorado,” &c. 


“Nothing can be more spirited, graphic, and full of interest ; nothing more 
or brilliant in its execution. It is all life and animation—full "of amour = amuse- 
ment. The poet combines with the wit and judgment of the produce 
a perfect, and in every way clever and attractive picture. .... None, per! haps, have 
succeeded in making their descriptions so graphic oaaanadag.” —Morning C 


T. C. NEWBY, 30, WELBECK STREET, CAVENDISH SQUARE. 
MR. DICKENS’ NEW WORK. 


ON MAY 3lst WILL BE PUBLISHED, No, I. 


Price One Shilling, 


Uniform with the Original Editions of “ Pickwick,” “ David Copperfield,” &. 


A TALE OF TWO CITIES. 
By CHARLES DICKENS. 
With Two Mlustrations by “PHIZ.” 
To be completed in Eight Monthly Parts. 
LONDON: CHAPMAN & HALL, 193, PICCADILLY; 


AND 
“ALL THE YEAR ROUND” OFFICE, 11, WELLINGTON STREET NORTH. 


On the 3ist instant will be published, price 2s. 6d., Part V. of 
THE ENGLISH CYCLOPADIA OF ARTS 
AND SCIENCES. 


Being the Fourth Division of the ENGLISH CYCLOPADIA, 


Conducted by CHARLES KNIGHT. 
*,* Vol. I. is now ready, price 12s, 
LONDON: BRADBURY AND EVANS, 11, BOUVERIE STREET. . 
NEW WORK ILLUSTRATED BY NATURE-PRINTING. 


in cloth, Royal 8vo, 


Karly in June will be published, headsomely bound 
af price £2 2s., Vol. I. of 


THE NATURE-PRINTED SEA-WEEDS, 


CONTAINING 
SEVENTY COLOURED NATURE-PRINTS, 


With Engraved Magnified Dissections of the whole Species described in the Volume, 
THE DESCRIPTIONS BY 


WILLIAM G. JOHNSTONE and ALEXANDER CROALL. 


Tue British Sea-Weeps will form Four handsome Vol 
Royal 8vo, consisting of about 220 Plates, with the necessary Letter-press, ex 
to about 960 

The Text will be made as lar as is possible without the sacrifice of scientific 
accuracy, and will comprise, in addition to a complete History of each Species, a care- 
fully prepared Synoptical Table of the Orders and Genera, and a Systematical Synopsis 
of the Species. The latter half of the concluding Volume will be devoted to a ral 
View of the Structure and Uses of the Sea-Weed Family, and a Sketch of their Classifi- 
cation and Distribution ; together with ample and intelligible Instructions for their 
Cultivation, for their Preservation in Herbarium, and for their Preparation as 
Objects for the Mic: A Glossary of the Technical Terms used in the Work will 
also be giv 

Volumes will be issued at intervals of Three Months, June, on the 
31st August, the 30th November, 1859, and on the 29th February, 1 The price of 
the Volumes will be £2 2s. each. 


LONDON: BRADBURY “AND EVANS, 11, BOUVERIE STREET. 


DISCONTINUANCE OF HOUSEHOLD WORDS. 


THE LAST NUMBER of HOUSEHOLD WORDS will be published on SATURDAY 
MAY ; from and after which date, that publication will be merged into 
ALL THE YEAR ROUND, 


ON MAGAZINE DAY WILL BE PUBLISHED, PRICE lip, 
The First Monthly Part, consisting of Five Weekly Numbers, of 


ALL THE YEAR ROUND, 


CONTAINING, 
BESIDES ORIGINAL ARTICLES OF PRESENT INTEREST, 


A TALE OF TWO CITIES. 
By CHARLES DICKENS. 


BOOK THE FIRST. RECALLED TO LIFE. 
Cuar. Tue Pertop. Cuar. IV. Tae 
Tue Mar, V. Tas Wie 
Tue Nient Sxapows. VI. Tux 
BOOK THE SECOND. THE GOLDEN THREAD, 
Cuar. I, Five Years Later, 


PUBLISHED AT 11, WELLINGTON STREET NORTH, STRAND, W.C.; 
AND 193, PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. 


NEW WORK. 
In Feap. 8vo, 2s, 6d. extra cloth, gilt elegant, 
ATHARINE. By th the e Author of “ Agnes and the Little Key.” 
Printed and bound uniform. Specimen Copy of either Work free on 
receipt of 32 stamps. Just 
London: Kxrent and Son, Clerkenwell-close. 
Now ready, 3s. 6d., Fooleenp Maps, ont 
AMBLES ‘AT THE ANTIPODES; with Sketches of Moreton 
ew Zealand, the Murray River, South Australia, and Overland Route, 
(R24, | of the Latest Statistics of the several Colonies, 


W. H. and Son, 186, Strand, W.C, 
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TO THE MEMBERS AND SECRETARIES OF BOOK CLUBS AND READING SOCIETIES, AND, 
ON APPLICATION, TO READERS IN GENERAL. 


Now ready, in 4to, No. XVII., May, 1859, 


NOTES O 


N BOOKS: 


BEING AN 


ANALYSIS OF THE NEW WORKS AND NEW EDITIONS PUBLISHED DURING EACH QUARTER BY 


MESSRS. 


LONGMAN AND CO. 


An Account of the Contents of exch of the followiny Works will be found in the present NumBER :— 


THE PYRENEES, WEST AND EAST. By 


C. R. WED, Barrister. With Eight Illustrations in Chromo-xylograph 
Post 8vo, price 12s. 6d day. 


A JOURNAL KEPT in TURKEY and GREECE 
in 1857 and 1858. By Nassau W. Senior, Esq. With Two Maps 
and Two Views in Chromo-lithography. Post 8vo, price 12s. 

[On Friday nect. 


THREE ESSAYS ON THE PRINCIPLES OF 

EAUTY, on the TEMPERAMENTS, and on GRECIAN and 

_ GOTHIC ARCHITECTURE. By M. A. ScnIMMELPENNINCK. 

Edited by C.C. Hanxry. With Illustrations. Post 8vo, price 12s. 6d. 
[On Friday nect. 


FRAZER'S LETTERS WRITTEN DURING THE 
PENINSULAR AND WATERLOO CAMPAIGNS 8v0, 18s. 


CAIRD’S PRAIRIE FARMING IN AMERICA. 


TREVELYAN on the NATIVE LANGUAGES of IN DIA. 
NEWMAN ’S LECTURES and ESSAYS on UNIVERSITY 
LEFE OF DR. BUNTING. Vol. I.......... Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
MISS SEWELL’S HISTORY of the EARLY 


MISS SEWELL’S SELF-EXAMINATION BEFORE 
CONFIRMATION 32mo, 1s, 6d, 


ALICE LITTLETON. A Tale.................. Feap. 6s. 
BUCKNILL’S PSYCHOLOGY OF SHAKESPEARE. 
PEMBER’S JOB. A Dramatic Poem......... Post 
SPELL-BOUND. A Tale in Verse ..................... Feap. 5s. 


CONNOLLY’S ROMANCE OF THE RANKS. 


2 Vols. Post 8vo, 21s. 
JEAN os NAVIGATION and NAUTICAL ASTRONOMY. 


Feap. 5s. 


MANGNALL’S QUESTIONS. New and greatly improved 
Edition 12mo, 4s. 6d. 


DENDY’S WILD HEBRIDES ............... Post 8vo, 5s. 6d. 


PRACTICAL GUIDE FOR ITALY. By an Englishman 
...Post 8vo, 2s. 6d, 


PEAKS, PASSES, and GLACIERS. By Members 
of the ” alpine Club. Edited by Jonn Batt, M.R.LA., President. 
With Coloured Illustrations, Maps, and Woodcuts. Square Crown 8vo, 
PPICO [This day. 


A LADY’S TOUR ROUND MONTE ROSA, with 
VISITS to EIGHT of the ITALIAN VALLEYS. Four Illustrations 
in Colours by G. Barnard. Map and Woodcuts. Post 8vo, oad 

is day. 

THE ORDER OF NATURE CONSIDERED 
WITH REFERENCE TO THE CLAIMS OF REVELATION. 
By the Rev. Bapen Powe1t, M.A., Savilian Professor of Geometry in 
the University of Oxford. Crown 8v0, price 12s. ...[On Friday nezt. 


LECTURE on the HISTORY of ENGLAND. Diente at 
Chorleywood by W. Loneman 


MAUNDER’S TREASURY OF KNOWLEDGE. sy 


by Woopwarp, Moris, and 


HUDSON’S DIRECTIONS FOR MAKING 
New and Imp Feap. 2s, 6d. 


People’s Edition, now 
2 Vols. Crown 8vo, 8s. 


MOORE’S POETICAL hee ~~ People’s Edition. 
Square Crown 8vo, in 1s. Monthly Parts. 


MOORE'S IRISH MELODIES. People’s Edition, with the 


SMITH’S WORKS. 


Small 4to, 12s, 
MOORE’S NATIONAL AIRS. People’s Edition, with the 
Music Small 4to, in 1s. Monthly Numbers. 
SIMPSON’S HANDBOOK OF DINING, based on 
BRILLAT-SAVARIN Feap. 5s. 
PYCROFT’S CRICKET-FIELD ........................ Feap. 5s. 


SCOFFERN ON PROJECTILES, EXPLOSIVES, AND 
RIFLED ORDNANCE ‘ost 8vo, 9s, 6d. 


RIVERS’S MINIATURE FRUIT- GARDEN. 
Edition 


LINDLEY’S SYNOPSIS OF THE BRITISH FLORA 
Third Edition 


WATSON’S CYBELE BRITANNICA......4 Vols. 8vo, 
OWEN’S NATURAL HISTORY FOR BEGINNERS. 


18mo, 2s. 

HUNT’S HORSE AND HIS MASTER ............ Feap. 5s. 
WILLICH’S POPULAR TABLES. New Edition, 
enlarg d Post 8vo, 10s. 


Followed by Literary Intelligence of Works nearly ready for Publication, comprising :— 
Mr. J. C. Handbook of on Husbandry, | First Impressions of the New Two Travellers by Samuel of Personal and Conver- 


Diary of a Dairy Farm. 


JSrom the Old in the Autumn of 18! 


ith Fox, Grattan, T 
Scott, the Duke Wellington and others, 


REENE’S Manual of the Sub- A New Collection of Popular in Natural Rogers’s 
| History. By the Re Rev F. 0. Author of the by Mr. ephew, W. Smazrs 
| “ History of British Birds.” A 8 Pilgrim’ bythe 
Blindness; or, the Sense of Vision Denied and Lost. | : ons by ENNETT, and a 
the late Dr. Tuomas Edited by the Rev. | 4 Peregrine” of the Fel Fie Rev. C. 
A Work on the Zwo Campaigns of Julius Cezar STONEHENG:! 
‘Britain, ‘By Tuomas MA, Trin, Coll, Healt and, Discos | and R. 


The Third Weheme (being the Concluding Volume) ot | 
Brialmont’s Life of the Duke of Welling- 


ton. Translated, &e., Rev. G, BR. Gurie, M.A. and Drawings. 


The object of Notes on Books—issued quarterly, at the end of February, May, A 


regarding the various Works published by Messrs. Lonaan and Co., as is usually afforded by tables of contents and ex 
of the books themselves. With this view, each article is confined to a brief ANALYSIS OF THE CONTENTS of the work 


are not 


ous Notices of its Nat n' quiti 
nd Productions, 2 Vols. 8vo, with | Maps, Plans, The Third Edition of Canon Mozzxxry’s age on 


&e. 


The Seventh Volume of Lord Bacon’s Works. Collected 
and Edited by Messrs. Speppine, & Heats. 


Popular Astronomy, 


id November—is to enable hasers readily to obtain such general inf 
by tab Pleatory peace or maybe by at 
Opinions of the press and laudatory no 


LONDON: LONGMAN, BROWN, AND co, PATERNOSTER ROW. 


London: Printed by Tuomas Cuoars Savicy and James ag Epwanps, at their Office, 4, Chandos-street, Covent-garden, in the County of Middlesex; and Published by 
*h gford Cottages, Islington, at the Oflice, 39, Southampton-street, Strand, in the same County.—May 28, 1859. 


Davin Jonas, of 9, Hemin, 


[May 28; 1859. 
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